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My dear Son: Yours by Mr. Marsh was duly received. [ am happy to hear 
that you are all in good health at home and that you are getting along so 
well in the mill. I don’t know but that you will do better without me than 
when I am at home. | am not disappointed, for I expected that you would 
da well, your interest in the business already matching mine and your 
skill at paper-making the equal of men many years senior to you in the 
craft. Keep P. & V. well supplied with such paper as they may need and 
try ta sell them the Folio Post. 

1 think if I had some of the blue thick Cap, the No. 2 thick and thin, 
and the blue demi here that I could sell it to good advantage. Let me know 
how soon you could send me a load and, if 1 should conclude to have it 
sent, it could come to Worcester on a sleigh and thence by the rail-road. 
I will try to get some rags and send to Worcester to load the team back. 

I forgot to pay my taxes before'l came away. You must pay them before 

he second thirty days run out. 

I had a letter written to send by Mr. Marsh, but was so long detained 
at the House the day he left that I did not see him, so this will come by 
the post-rider. But Dalton will be linked to Boston by the rail-road before 
long, if Governor Everett’s proposal of a grant to aid in its westward 
extension is approved by the General Court. 

Remember me to your brother and all the family and tell your mother 
that J shal) probably not return under two or three weeks, if my health 
continues good. Take good care of the fires and make yourselves as 


comfortable as you can. 
Yours etc., 


Boston, Massachusetts, 14 January 1837 ZENAS CRANE 





Crane's Fine Papers no longer bear the quaint designations of “blue thick Cap” and “‘blue 
demi,” but they own an unbroken kinship to them in that they are made today — as then — 
from cotton and linen fibres only. These enduring materials, and the experience of five gen- 
erations, continue to yield papers of the utmost quality and durability for letters, documents 
of record, tokens of value, and for many war-time needs and purposes, chief among them 
the War Bonds we buy in the aid of our country and for our future freedom and security. 
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Little Rock, capital and largest city of Arkansas, 
lies in the midst of an important agricultural and 
mining region and is a retail and wholesale trading 
as well as an educational center. 

The community, on the south bank of the Ar- 
kansas River, is in an agricultural area which pro- 
duces large crops of cotton, corn, alfalfa, potatoes, 
small grains, fruits, and vegetables. It 1s near two 
big stands of high grade timber and deposits of coal, 
oil and natural gas, marble, clay, flint, and other 
mineral resources. A large percentage of the na- 
tion’s bauxite comes from mines near the city. 

The 116 manufacturing establishments of Little 
Rock, in 1939, employing 3,565 wage carners, pro- 
duced goods valued at $19,358,207. Manufactures 
include furniture, cottonseed products, clothing, 
building and plumbing supplies, drugs, handles, lum- 
ber, concrete pipe, paper boxes, staves, tents, awnings, 
paints, caskets, and fertilizers. There also are rail- 
road shops, a steel foundry, packing houses, coffee 
roasters, and oil and gas wells. 

The Medical School of the State University is lo- 
cated in Little Rock as is the Arkansas Law School, 
Little Rock College, St. John’s Theological Seminary, 
and Arkansas Baptist College (negro). 

Little Rock, with a population of 88,039, had 1,370 
retail stores in 1939, with sales of $41,063,000; 631 
service establishments whose receipts totalled $4,267, 
000; and 243 wholesalers with sales of $73,500,000. 

Sieur Bernard de la Harpe, while exploring the 
Arkansas River in 1722, named two rocky forma- 
tions on the bank of the stream “La Petite Roche” 
and “La Grande Roche” respectively. He established 
his trading post at a settlement of Quapaw Indians 
near the smaller rock. The seat of government was 
moved from Arkansas Post to Little Rock after 
Arkansas became a territory. The town of Little 
Rock was incorporated in 1831 and the city chartered 
in 1836. 
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WHATS POST-WAR PRUECT 73 ? 





MATERIALS HANDLING EFFICIENCY! No matter how well post. 
war projects 1 and 2 (Product Development and Market Analysis) 
are planned, their final effectiveness will be largely determined by 
the plant transportation system that moves materials through the 
varied phases of production, storage and shipping. Production 
costs are closely related to the movement of materials, and progres- 
sive manufacturers, with an eye to more profitable operation, will 
not neglect this important phase of post-war business preparations. 

Handling materials with Towmotor, the 24-hour one-man-gang, 
is a positive method of obtaining maximum efficiency in all load- 
ing, moving, stacking, storing 
and shipping operations; of 
securing the utmost use of 
available storage space; of 
fully utilizing man or woman- 
power. Towmotor and one 
man or woman can do the 
work of a whole gang of man- 
ua] materials handlers. 

Want more information 
about Towmotor? It’s yours 
in the free Towmotor DATA 
FILE. Address your request to 
Towmotor Corporation, 1227 
E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, O. 





TOWMOTOR © 


THE 24-HOUB ONE-MAN-GANG 
[7] 
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Tus is one of a series of 


articles by leaders in various fields 
expressing their personal view- 
points regarding subjects of un- 


usual imterest or significance to” 


business. It should be emphasized 
that the purpose of this series is 
to present dwersified and repre- 
sentative opinions of men whose 
varied backgrounds and points 
of view have created decided, 
and often conflicting, convictions. 
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S the war increases in intensity 

and comes closer home to every 
one of us, we are thinking more and 
more about what we are fighting for. 
Ask the school child, a man on the 
street, or a profound student of gov- 
ernment what we are fighting for and 
the answer of all would be basically 
the same. One might say that we were 
fighting to preserve our national life 
against aggression, another might ex- 
press it as a fight in defense of liberty. 
Some might say that we are fighting 
because we were attacked. But the 
essence of what we feel deep down in 
our hearts is that we are fighting for 
some kind of freedom. 

Within recent months, many people 
are becoming uneasy over just what 
kind of freedom we are going to have 
in this country after the war. We have 
seen so many changes in our national 
life within the last decade or more in 
the name of a new deal, some of them 
good and some bad, that we are be- 
ginning to wonder what kind of a deal 
is coming as a result of the war and 
during the post-war period. 
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President, American Bankers Association 
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Within the past decade or more, we 
witnessed an increased emphasis upon 
the responsibility of government for 
the welfare of the individual and de- 
creased responsibility of the individual 
for his own well being. We have heard 
many new economic philosophies ex- 
pounded and have seen many experi- 
ments undertaken. Some of them were 
nobly conceived and have resulted in 
great benefits to many people but others 
have become bogged down in cumber- 
some administrative machinery in the 
hands of people who did not under- 
stand the laws and regulations they 
were attempting to administer. Others 
were ill designed. 

Every step in recent years has brought 
government more in control of the 
lives, the fortunes, and the destinies of 
the individual. Since the war came to 
us, government, under the exercise of 
war powers, has found it desirable to 
extend its regulations and controls until 
now there is little one can do legally 
except according to governmental dic- 
tate. Such control in wartime seems 
necessary in order to unify national ef- 
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fort and mobilize our full potentials to 
the one purpose of fighting and win- 
ning a war. 

Our concern is that these controls 
which have been so vastly expanded 
within recent years and have become, 
under war necessity, almost absolute 
shall not become a fixed pattern for 
post-war peacetime. 

We have found out among other 
things that we do not enjoy being de- 
prived of what we have long considered 
to be our rights. We have also discov- 
ered that we are not quite happy at 
being pushed around by our own Goy- 
ernment. I think the most important 
discovery we have made is that the 
detailed control of our social and 
economic life by central government 
simply does not work. The only reason 
it works as well as it does at the present 
time is because we are willing to sub- 
merge everything else to the immediate 
necessity of winning the war. 

But even under the patriotic urge of 
supporting the war, large numbers of 
our people either through ignorance or 
design, are becoming breakers of some 
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of the many laws, rules, regulations, 
and interpretations of laws that pour 
out in an unending stream from a 
multitude of bureaus and agencies of 
central government. Remove the dis- 
cipline of war necessity without remov- 
ing some of these regulations and con- 
trols and I am afraid we would become 
pretty generally a law-breaking people. 

The question that is disturbing many 
of us is to what extent the state, as 
represented by central government, is 
to become the paternalistic father of all 
of us and under the guise of knowing 
best what is good for its children will 
take away, permanently, many of our 
individual freedoms. 

The time may be shorter than we 
think for planning for the kind of 
post-war America we want. A lot of 
planning has been going on, particu- 
larly in Washington, where no less than 
23 government bureaus for a long time 
have been planning just what kind of 
economy, what kind of government 
and what kind of life we are to have 
in this country after the war. If we 
fail to do our own planning, we may 
wake up too late to discover that some- 
one else has everything all worked out 
for us and that all we have to do is 
to follow regulation XYZ and ask no 
questions. 


Sources of Freedom 


I hold to the theory that every citizen 
of this nation has the right to figure 
out for himself just the sort of gov- 
ernment he prefers, the rules and regu- 
lations he wants to live under, and just 


what freedoms he wants. This does 
not mean that he will have everything 
his own way. It does mean that if 
enough people do enough thinking 
along the same line, we are likely to 
come out with a pretty general agree- 
ment on the fundamentals. Under 
democratic government when a ma- 
jority of people agree on plans and pro- 
grams for government, then through 
political action they can secure about 
what they want. 

It ought not to be any trouble for 
the people of this nation to reach a 
rather complete agreement as to their 
basic desires for freedom. Freedom has 
always been an aspiration of mankind. 
Historically, freedom has been the fore- 
most goal of civilization. History re- 
cords a continuous struggle of man to 
survive as an individual. His enemies 
have been both his fellowmen and 
organized society, which we know 
as government. The Christian era 
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“Freedom to achieve is a basic universal right under the democratic concept 
that extends from the bottom to the top in the social and economic order.” 


marked the beginning of the democra- 
tic concept of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and of personal liberty as a 
revolutionary force in human society. 

The Christian concept substituted 
moral force for physical power; it estab- 
lished the rights of the individual as a 
member of society. At the same time, 
it recognized the obligations of the in- 
dividual to Caesar, the state. It stimu- 
lated the plan of human relationship 
generally known as democracy. Fif- 
teen centuries later, a new era in democ- 
racy began with the discovery of a new 
world. It was a new world, not only 
of geography, but of spirit. It attracted 
men of many nationalities and beliefs, 
but in all of whom burned the spirit 
of freedom. 

This new experiment in human rela- 
tionships prospered beyond the dreams 
of men. Freedom took on a new mean- 
ing. It released the springs of indi- 
vidual initiative and generated a ma- 
terial prosperity such as the world had 
never known. We, who are here today, 
are the custodians of that freedom 
through inheritance. As children of 
a rich ancestry, our own contribution 
to our present good fortune is the acci- 
dent of birth. We accept freedom as 
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casually as the air we breathe. Al- 
though it is the product of democratic 
government, we complain of the im- 
perfections of democracy and belittle its 
methods. Some even ask: “What price 
democracy?” 

We seem to be blind to the fact that 
freedom is a product of democracy and 
that there can be but little of one with- 
out the other. Can there be any doubt 
that the peril of one imperils the other? 
Surely, there can be no democracy if 
freedom perishes. 

Have we come to look on freedom 
and liberty as but empty words of an 
old tradition; are individual rights un- 
der democracy no longer worth living 
for, worth fighting for, worth dying 
for? Do we not realize that unless we 
can match the zeal of free men against 
the fanaticism of the utopians, freedom 
may be lost for us who are the final 
custodians of the liberties of free people 
everywhere? 

Our trouble seems to be that while 
we can agree on our desires for free- 
dom, in the abstract, we fail to agree 
on the definition of freedom or the ap- 
plication of freedom to our daily lives. 
Freedom has come to have many mean- 
ings to many people. 
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Generally, it has meant the guarantee 
of a social and economic environment 
in which the individual is protected 
from the strong and the powerful and 
is given an opportunity to express him- 
self and make for himself a place in 
the sun. To some, freedom now seems 
to mean the complete absence of re- 
straint, a license to the individual to 
do whatever may please his fancy with- 
out regard to the rights of others and 
without recognition of any limitations 
imposed upon him as a citizen of a 
democracy. To others, freedom ap- 
parently means the guarantee by gov- 
ernment of a comfortable living and 
freedom from social and economic un- 
happiness regardless of one’s own 
efforts. 

We should, therefore, ask ourselves 
what kind of freedoms we have had 
and what kind we want, and we should 
search our souls to discover an answer 
to the question of freedom for whom. 

The trouble with most of the discus- 
sions of freedom these days is that they 
are neither frank nor disinterested. 
Some of the most ardent champions 
of freedom are unwilling to admit the 
many failures of our private enterprise 
system to afford freedom for large num- 
bers of people. On the other hand, 
there are those zealots who profess to 
see in state control and regimentation 
a correction of all the evils in the pri- 
vate enterprise system and believe that 
the less freedom others have, the greater 
freedom they themselves will acquire. 

To clear the atmosphere for straight 
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thinking, we should admit that there 
are and have been defects in our pri- 
vate enterprise system under which 
many people have not had the oppor- 
tunity and freedom to achieve to which 
their ability and energy entitled them. 
On the other hand, we should also 
recognize that under our private en- 
terprise system there have been greater 
accomplishments and more freedom to 
achieve and greater opportunities for a 
larger proportion of all the people than 
under any other system of government 
or enterprise in the history of the world. 


Which Freedom Comes First? 


We should also recognize that there 
are areas in which government, in the 
interest of all, should act as umpire and 
make laws and regulations that will 
guarantee fair play within the private 
enterprise system and protect the pub- 
lic and the worker and the owner of 
capital against exploitation. At the 
other extreme, we should recognize 
that a managed economy in the hands 
of a super-state will destroy economic 
freedom for all. 

In thinking about the kind of free- 
dom we want, there first comes to our 
mind the freedom of speech and ex- 
pression. We know, however, that 
there can be no freedom of expression 
to a man who is wholly dependent 
upon the individuals or agencies or gov- 
ernment which he desires to criticize. 
We think we have freedom of worship, 
but it is evident that there can be no 
freedom to worship for men who come 





“Under democratic government when a majority of people agree on plans and programs 


for government, then through political action they can secure about what they want.” 


to the altar knowing that their souls 
are in bondage to others or to an all 
powerful state. 

We desire freedom from want and 
it is a noble aspiration that all men 
everywhere should be freed from want. 
We realize that it has never been 
achieved for large numbers of our own 
people. But we know equally well that 
it is not within the power of any gov- 
ernment to guarantee and to provide 
freedom from want for everybody. For 
the most part, it must be acquired by 
the individual himself, through con- 
scious effort and through sacrifice. It 
is the duty of government, however, to 
provide a social and economic environ- 
ment which makes it possible for the 
individual to acquire freedom from 
want. 

All of us want freedom from fear. 
Government, through sound social pro- 
grams, can help the individual eco- 
nomically make provisions that will 
eliminate some of his fears but even 
there, the individual must largely ac- 
quire it for himself. Our greatest fears 
are not financial and no government 
handout can purchase freedom from 
fear for the man who is afraid of him- 
self, afraid to venture, afraid to face the 
future, afraid to trust himself. 

Basic among all the freedoms we 
want for ourselves and our children is 
the freedom of opportunity, the free- 
dom to achieve. In most cases, this one 
freedom will fill our economic needs 
and wants and banish many of our 
(Continued on page 22) 
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HEN representatives of 44 na- 

tions met in the East Room of 
the White House on November 9 and 
signed the agreement which brought 
into being the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
millions of men and women the world 
over recognized in that act an event 
of profound significance. Clearly and 
obviously UNRRA is the first practical 
step towards the establishment of that 
secure and stable post-war world for 
which the masses of common men 
everywhere are yearning and upon 
which alone permanent prosperity can 
be built. 

With the first meeting of the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, in Atlantic 
City in November, concluded, UNRRA 
is definitely geared for action. The 
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basic policies and principles of the or- 
ganization have been laid down. They 
constitute a sound working basis and 
a practicable program for helping the 
overwhelmed peoples of Europe and 
Asia overcome the disaster into which 
total war has plunged them. The con- 
tributions of Congress and those of the 
constitutional bodies of others of the 
United Nations will provide the means 
for implementing the program. 

The reports presented at the UNRRA 
conference by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
of the Inter-Allied Committee for Post- 
War Requirements, by Surgeon Gen- 
eral Thomas Parran, and by various 
delegates to the Council meeting 
painted a stern and challenging picture 
of the hunger, disease, and destitution 
in which much of Europe and Asia are 
sunk today. Never before has the Old 
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A WAR SICK WORLD 


ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


Member, Social Security Board 


World been in such a plight. In com- 
parison of extent and depth of suffer- 
ing and destruction, the last war was a 
minor World War. Then many of the 
countries of Europe were not involved, 
they could not only meet their own 
basic needs but could help their neigh- 
bors; today, practically all of Europe 
has been overrun and laid waste, in- 
cluding a vast territory in Russia. This 
time the Orient is involved on a huge 
scale. This war, which has nearly sub- 
merged a third of the earth’s popula- 
tion, is a major World War, and from 
its effects Europe and Asia cannot re- 
cover without help. 

Consider what hunger has done. The 
enemy has systematically used it as a 
weapon throughout the war to break 
down the will to resist, his planned 
purpose being to leave in the occupied 
countries, as President Roosevelt put 
it, “only a generation of half-men—un- 
dernourished, crushed in body and 
spirit, without strength or incentive to 
hope—ready, in fact, to be enslaved and 
used as beasts of burden.” In normal 
times the people of Belgium consumed 
daily 2,700 to 2,800 calories per person. 
Throughout the war they have re- 
ceived far less than the 2,000 calories 
that constitute a bare subsistence mini- 
mum; officially 1,200 to 1,300 calories 
at the utmost has been their portion. 

Similarly, Yugoslavia’s consumption 
before the war was 2,600 calories daily: 
today in the cities the official ration is 
800, and in the villages not much more. 
In Polish towns the daily food ration is 
also 800 calories a day, for the Jews half 
of that. Greece has endured prolonged 
starvation. Vast sections of her popu- 
lation suffer in consequence from a 
whole series of deficiency diseases. The 
children, of course, as everywhere, are 
most heavily struck, and a large pro- 
portion of them, at least in urban cen- 
ters and areas which do not produce 
food, are at present no more than 
human wrecks. Nursing and expec- 
tant mothers form another special 
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group of sufferers, so much so that in 
many countries a second pregnancy is 
considered tantamount to suicide. 

The figures on disease are dismay- 
ing. Undernourishment has done its 
work so effectively that tuberculosis is 
everywhere alarmingly on the increase. 
In France it has become a public dan- 
ger. There the number of deaths due 
to this disease has risen 50 per cent 
since pre-war days, and it can almost 
be said that of two Frenchmen who 
die between the ages of 20 and 40 one 
is struck down by tuberculosis. In 
central Poland alone there are 90,000 
known cases of typhus. In Greece 
malaria, which was one of the chief 
scourges even before the war, when it 
necessitated the free distribution of 
30 to 4o tons of quinine annually, 
has now, owing to malnutrition and 
lack of drugs, reached appalling pro- 
portions. 

Then there is the question of dis- 
placed populations. In Europe the 
enemy has willfully wrought upheaval 
and confusion. Between 20 and 30 mil- 
lion persons in Europe alone either 
have been forced to flee their home 





Displaced Populations of Europe 
(not including prisoners of war) 
Foreign Economic Administration; Reoccupation 
Division 
(Inter-Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau Estimates) 
Population in hun- 


dreds of thousands 
Displaced Total 





BELGIUM 7 -~ 80.9 
BULGARIA 2. 60.8 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 12.8 147.3 
FRANCE 31.9 419.1 2 
GERMANY 74.3 860.3 r 
GREECE 3.9 73-4 
HUNGARY 1.1 136.4 
ITALY 6.1 424.5 ba 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 17.1 ° 
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area or have been forcefully removed. 
Whole populations have been uprooted 
and, under conditions to which cattle 
have not been subjected, have been 
shipped from end to end of Europe in 
accordance with the military, political, 
economic, or racial objectives of the 
Third Reich. Millions have been sent 
to forced labor in Germany or shifted 
from place to place for forced labor 
within their own country. Millions 
have been removed to make room for 
German settlers. 


Extent of the Upheaval 


In Poland 8,600,000 citizens have 
been displaced from their homes. In 
Yugoslavia approximately 1,400,000 
men, women, and children have been 
displaced, among them 400,000 children 
who were left homeless because their 
parents were killed or forcefully sepa- 
rated from them. These children have 
no shelter and are wandering about the 
country, living on charity from day to 
day. From Russia millions of civilians 
have been dragged away to slave labor 
in Germany, so that today when the 
Red Army retakes its once populous 
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cities only a handful of decrepit people 
are there to welcome them. The Nazis 
from month to month have “recruited” 
ever new categories of the Russian 
population and in certain areas, espe- 
cially during their retreat, have carried 
away with them absolutely every per- 
son capable of walking. 

In all these operations it has been the 
enemy’s policy to work as much con- 
fusion as possible. Families have been 
purposely broken, wives purposely 
separated from husbands, children pur- 
posely torn from the arms of their 
parents. This cruel problem of dis- 
placement, robbing nations of labor 
power, robbing individuals of home 
and family and native land, takes its 
place beside the other cruel problems 
of hunger and disease. As soon as war 
is over, however, displacement will as- 
sume a new and threatening phase. 
With the defeat of the enemy the dis- 
placed millions will start trekking 
home, and, as Surgeon General Par- 
ran has strongly pointed out, then 
will present a threat of world-wide 
pestilence. Disease knows no political 
boundaries. 
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Keeping pace with the human break- 
down in the occupied countries is the 
destruction of property. Agriculture 
has greatly deteriorated owing to the 
loss of manpower, lack of fertilizer, and 
the rapid disappearance of draft ani- 
mals. Industry has largely been con- 
verted to the enemy’s uses, where it has 
not been ruined altogether. Yet this 
situation is nothing to what will most 
probably face the peoples in the liber- 
ated countries when they come into 
their inheritance. The enemy in his 
retreat, if the future is to be judged 
by the present, will scorch the earth he 
cannot possess. Railways, highways, 
bridges, port facilities, telephone and 
telegraph communications all may be 
shattered. 

Factories may be blown up, mines 
flooded, hospitals gutted, schools and 
public buildings ripped apart. All the 
public services, especially the most im- 
portant—such as water, sewage, light 
and power—may be disrupted. All 
vehicles either will have been carried 
off or destroyed. The liberated people, 
weakened by starvation, disease, and 
mental suffering are thus most likely 
to take over in a situation of over- 
whelming general breakdown and 
paralysis. 


Effect of Aid on U. S. 


It is in our common struggle and 
towards our ultimate victory that all 
these sacrifices in life and health and 
material goods are being made. The 
peoples who are making these sacrifices 
do so without repining. But they justly 
expect that other nations which have 
not been hit so heavily by the war will 
help them recover from disaster. 

We Americans often have been called 
materialistic. This is a facile and shal- 
low evaluation, based on a superficial 
understanding of America in the era 
of expanding economy when our minds 
were turned naturally to the conquest 
of this land and its great resources. It 
is not primarily for reasons of self- 
seeking that America is going to help 
Europe and Asia get back on their feet, 
but rather for reasons of humanity, jus- 
tice, and the common good. Yet, if we 
were inclined to seek personal ends 
alone, self-interest would dictate exactly 
the same program of action. 

Already, while the decisive blows of 
this war are yet preparing, Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life are asking the 
question: “What about the post-war 
period? Will there be prosperity or 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Financing of UNRRA: 

One basis proposed for financing UNRRA is 1 per cent of national in- 
come. Participating countries’ recent national incomes are estimated 
at some $230 billion; the sum aimed at would thus be some $2 or $21 
billion. The U. S. share would be about $14 billion. Administrative 
expenses for 1944 are set at $10 million with the U. S. paying 40 per 
cent, the United Kingdom 15 per cent, Russia 15 per cent, China 5 per 
cent, others the rest. 


The funds will be distributed upon the basis of need and not upon ability 
to pay. The UNRRA has received estimates of the needs of the eight 
occupied European countries for the first six months. It is expected that 
Europe will be able to supply 50 per cent of the total requirements if all 
of these countries are liberated within a short span of time. Thus the 
shipping requirements from non-European countries would be only 
25,887,000 tons, costing between $1,000,000,000 and $1 ,500,000,000. 
About one-tenth of one per cent of foodstuffs would come from inside 
Europe.—Summarized by the editors from published data. 











About the Author: 
Mrs. WoopwarpD was a member of the United States delegation to the first 
session of the UNRRA Council and is U. S. member of the UNRRA Stand- 
ing Technical Committee on Welfare. In Mississippi and nationally she 
has borne heavy governmental responsibilities, since 1938 has been a 
member of the Social Security Board. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial activity is well maintained with per capita output steadily 
rising. Greater expansion of manufacturing and trade activity is occurring in 
inland regions. Consumer demands for soft goods sustain a high retail vol- 


ume. 


HE increasing demands for war 
goods keeps manufacturing totals 
at a substantially high level, despite 
the decreasing civilian goods volume. 
Although recent reports on industrial 
activity have varied, production is gen- 
erally well sustained with only slight 
ups or downs from previous high levels. 
Following the drop in December 
from the peak level of 247 in October 
and November 1943, the seasonally- 
adjusted industrial production index in 
January, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board (1935-1939 = 100), in- 
creased 1 point to 242. Final produc- 
tion totals for February indicate a 
monthly gain of 1 point bringing the 
index to 243, 5 per cent above last Feb- 
ruary and more than double the 1940 
level. Per capita output of most in- 
dustrial plants has risen appreciably— 
40 to 45 per cent in some instances— 
during the past four years and is con- 
tinuing upward. 

Because of the particularly extensive 
demand for war steel, including steel 
for landing barges, shipbuilding, and 
refineries, supplies of sheets and plates 


are becoming increasingly tighter as 
deliveries are extended. Steel ingot out- 
put continued upward in early March 
after a February production of 7,188,- 
482 tons, a record high for that month. 
February weekly output averaged 1,- 
736,348 tons as against 1,714,493 tons 
weekly in January and 1,705,934 tons 
in February 1943. 

The rise in output of artillery ammu- 
nition has increased the need for cop- 
per, resulting in some withdrawals 
from copper stockpiles. Although cop- 
per deliveries were up in February, 
stocks were down to a new low of 
36,489 tons at the end of the month. 

Reflecting the divergent characteris- 
tics of the war program, emphasis is 
now placed on filling specific needs 
rather than meeting over-all quantity 
demands. The landing barge and air- 
plane programs are receiving prefer- 
ence. Plane output in February was at 
the rate of 350 a day, an increase of 3 
per cent over 339 the previous month. 
In the short month of February 8,760 
aircraft were produced, in number 
slightly below the January output but 


Stock market revival lifted prices and volume to a new 1944 peak. 


in weight some 4 per cent higher. 

The greater demand for lumber for 
military boxing and crating purposes 
has taken a heavy toll of lumber pro- 
duction and has resulted in large re- 
ductions in stockpiles. Lumber stocks 
are at a new low with the amount of 
lumber in use for shipping purposes 
about three times what it was in 1941. 
Government demands continue to ab- 
sorb the already tight cotton supplies. 
Cotton output is about 2,000,000,000 
yards below the peak production period 
in mid-1942. Practically 100 per cent of 
combed yarn facilities are devoted to 
fill military needs. 


Employment—Despite the increase 
in the productive capacity of many 
manufacturing plants and in cutbacks, 
labor stringencies still exist. Produc- 
tion shifts have resulted in increased 
manpower difficulties; in some areas 
layoffs have left a surplus of employees 
with insufficient work to do while in 
other localities plants lack help. There 
has been generally a tendency of em- 
ployment to level off along coastal areas 














Industrial Production 
Seasonally Admsted Index. 1935-1939 = 100. Federal Reserve Board 
194! 1942 1944 
January 143 181 227 242 
February 147 183 232 243 
March 152 186 235 
April 149 237 
May 160 195 238 
June 164 193 236 
July 197 240 
August 67 204 242 
September 169 208 245 
October 172 215 247 
November 174 220 247 
December 176 223 241 
Employment 
Millions of Persons U.S Bureaw of Consus 
1941 1942 1943 1944 

January 45-3 49-7 518 50.4 
February 48:7 $0.2 $17 50.2 
March 458 509 517 
April 468 51.4 518 
May 48.5 LA 
June PF ng 53-7 53-9 She 
July 0.9 545 54.6 
August 51.0 548 54.2 
September 50.3 53-7 52.8 
October $0.2 54.2 $2. 
November §0.2 535 317 
December 51.0 531 $1.0 

















Business Inventories 
Bilions of Dollars, U. $. Department of Commerce 
1941 1942 1943 1944 


January 21.49 27.78 27.58 
aes m 77° 


February 21.64 


March 22.14 28.32 27.54 
April 22.68 28.82 27.36 
May 4 29.15 27.41 
June 23.46 29-37 27.03 








July 23.99 29.23 “3902 
August 24-44 29.10 27.58 
September 25.06 29.03 27.81 
October 24.92 28.85 27.98 
November 26.73 28.73 28.14 
December 27.08 28.03 27.32 








Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index, 193-1939 = 100. U. S. Dept of Com. 


194t 1942 1943 1944 
January 433-8 153.2 159.2 A 178.7 
February 137.1 148.3 170. 174° 
March 133 1476 : 
April 3 yey 159.2 
May 0 4 455-3 
June 1444 1418 163.0 
July 149-1 147.6 162.5 
August 155.0 150.3 163.7 
September 147-4 150.9 162.7 
October 1416 154-3 167.3 
November 149.0 158.2 175-5 
December 192.1 1539 170.1 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index, 1926 = 100, U. S. Burean of Labor Statunes 
194! 1942 1943 1944 
January 80.8 96.0 101.9 103.3 
February 80.6 96.7 102.5 103.5° 
March 815 97.6 103.4 
April 83.2 98.7 dime 
May 84.9 pr 104.1 
June 87 98.6 1038 
July 98.7 103.2 
August 90.3 99.2 103.1 
September of 99.6 103.8 
October 924 100.0 103.0 
November 925 100.3 102.9 
December 936 101.0 103.2 














Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index, Dow-Jones 














194! 1942 1943 1944 

January 130.17 treat 121.52 137-74 
February 121.68 107.28 127.40 135.97 
March 122.52 101.62 1345 

April 119.10 97:79 

May 116, 98.42 138.60 

June Wa\, 103.75 141.25 

July 127.57 106, 142.90 

August 126.67 136.34 

September 427.35 107.41 138.90 

October 125.48 113-51 138.25 

November 116.91 115.38 132.66 

December 110.67 117.16 134.57 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 
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REGIONAL TRADE REPORTS 


Barometers compiled under supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld 





Change Change 
from from 
Dec. '43 Jan. ’43 

% % 


Jan. 
1944 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 
1611 + 65 +4183 


Monthly barometer exceeded December level and approximated Novem- 
ber peak. Range of monthly variances greater than in past months. 





1. NEW ENGLAND 
1264 + 56 +163 


Employment and payrolls about even with 1943; Rhode Island off 
slightly. Mild let-up in shoe output ; wool activity at capacity. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 


Index is not available. 


Seasonal drop in retail and wholesale employment. Retail activity 
registered some declines from 1943; wholesale markets ery as heav 
Summer ordering completed. Hotel sales increases over 1943 narrowed. 





3. ALBANY, UTICA, 
SYRACUSE 
1493 + 69 410.0 


Wholesale trade about 3% below 1943 in Albany. Factory employment 
eff in month ; retail employment and Po gc also declined. Retail trade 
well over 1943 in Syracuse, Albany ; little change in Utica. 








1454 + 79 +4218 


Industrial employment gains narrowed; Buffalo and Rochester now 
about even with 1943. Retail trade activity continues high. Better than 
average increases realized in yearly and monthly barometer readings. 





5. ie taka 
126.1 + 93 +411.3 


Favorable monthly barometer increase, yearly rise low. Employment off 
from 1943 Pc acged payrolis gained beeen A Labor shortage still exists 
in shipbuilding centers. Wholesale activity off from 1943. 





6. PHILADELPHIA 
134.8 + 7.1 +417.0 


Monthly barometer increase above average for first time in four months. 
Employment slightly below a year ago, payroll gains in all districts. 





7. PITTSBURGH 
148.2 + 71 +15.1 


Steel mills average 100% of capacity. Erie enopenent off slightly 
from 1943, Pittsurgh up 4% ; payrolls well over 1943. 





8. CLEVELAND 
171.6 412.2 +111 





Barometer monthly gain exceeds country average for first time in three 
months. Cleveland employment steady with last year; gains noted 
in Akron and Toledo. Retail and wholesale trade above a year ago. 





9. CINCINNATI 
COLUMBUS 
180.7  +12.7 411.7 


Industrial employment up slightly in Columbus, about 15% in Cincin- 
nati. Seasonal decline in Columbus business activity, but lead over 1943 
maintained. Wholesale trade in Cincinnati above 1943. 





0. INDIANAPOLIS, 
UISVILLE 
2028 + 82 4416.0 


Yearly barometer increase below average for first time since last July. 
Increases in employment over 1943, narrowed in Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis, Louisville. Payrolls well above last year. 





11. CHICAGO 
145.5 + 42 +4189 


Moderate employment gains over 1943 in South Bend and Chicago; pay- 
rolls similarly higher. Manpower shortage in Chicago reported serious. 





12. DETROIT 
190.1 +229 +142 


Largest monthly barometer increase in country. Easing of labor short- 
age reported in Detroit area. Michigan industrial employment 8% over 
last year, payrolls up 12%. Wholesale activity above 1943. 





13. MILWAUKEE 
206.6 + 8.7 426.7 


Employment in manufacturing fidustries 4% over 1943, off in retail 
and wholesale concerns. Good payroll gains maintained over 1943. 
Logging in northern counties reported booming. 





14. MINNEAPOLIS, 
iT. PAUL 
177.5 + 81 425.1 


Yearly barometer increase third highest in country ; monthly gain low. 
Most Winter crops adversely affected by drought. Minneapolis—St. 
Paul area registered fair gains in employment over last year. 





15. IOW. 
NEBRAS 
151.2 412.7 +417.9 


Livestock receipts above 19438 in Sioux City ; grain shipments off. Omaha 
industrial employment above last year, s Moines off slightly. Large 
alcohol plant opened in Omaha. Retail activity excellent. 





16. ST. LOUIS 
1479 +19 +4148 


Corn crop prospects up with good weather. Employment 7% above last 
year in St. Louis. Food manufacturing activity up in Belleville. 





17. KANSAS CITY 
191.9 + 93 +151 
18. MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA 

189.1 + 5.7 +141 


Unusually heavy marketing of livestock raises farm income in district. 
Meat packing activity gained notably in St. Joseph. 

Yearly barometer comparison consistently below average. Tobacco 
season good with returns high. Maryland payrolls about 7% over 1943. 
Norfolk housing and government construction work slackening. 





19. NORTH, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
+ 8. +10 


Crop prospects better as Fall drought relieved. Employment and pay- 
rolls up fractionally ; increased payrolls in lumber trade noted. Cotton 











219.2 8 mills running at capacity. Retail volume good. 

BIRMINGHAM’ Fndustvial coployment even With 1008 is Namuvilie, down ia Uitming- 
229.55 — 26 +16.0 ham and Chattanooga. Georgia peanut crop prospects up from 1943. 
508 + 06 +88 monte; guises puod’ Siidsmense aaaiae ene ahout SOae shove Taek. 
Tor er +11.6 ome gv ferey 106k hcinnaae wieniaaee Ot ne ig — 





23. NEW ORLEANS 
173.3  — 41 411.2 


One of poorest monthly barometer comparisons recorded. Louisiana 
orange crop about 24% below 1943. Acute labor needs in Pascagoula. 





24. TEXAS 
2248 +68 +4129 


Industrial employment exceptionally high in Fort Worth, Dallas, Hous- 
ton; Texas payrolls average 20% greater than 1943. Heavy frost re- 
duced some crops by 40-50% ; citrus fruit trees unharmed. 





25. DENVER 
1819 + 80 + 98 


Denver employment about 24% below last year. Ground conditions 
good in Colorado; drought persists in parts of Wyoming. 





26. SALT LAKE CITY 


egg Bo arms plant provided relief to tight labor supply in Salt Lake 





1843 — 7.9 + 7.7 City. New plant in Provo area boosts employment. 
27. PORTLAND More men reported going into logging activity. Labor stringencies in 
SEATTLE ‘ shipyards have eased. ndustrial’ employment about 15% over 1943 


2130 + 93 +183 


in Portland, 14% in Spokane, Seattle 3%. 





28. SAN FRANCISCO 
165.9 + 1.2 +13.2 


Industrial employment about 5% over 1943 in San Franclsco Bay area. 
Planting of flax in Fresno County completed; conditions good. 





29. LOS ANGELES 
1664 +55 +206 


Employment gains over 1948 still registered in major California cities; 
Arizona mine employment levelling off. Orange crop about 32% over 
1943. California crude oil output about 5% over 7043. 














REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 
JANUARY, 1944 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 
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with relatively larger year-to-year in- 
creases now reported in inland districts. 

Although labor turnover has dimin- 
ished appreciably in recent months, it 
is still high; the quit rate for every 
month in 1943 was higher than that in 
1942, according to the War Manpower 
Commission. Women workers have 
-been most affected by early cutbacks in 
some war industries, with one-and-a- 
half times as many women being laid 
off as men. 


Income—Following generally the 
production pattern of our economy, in- 
dustrial payrolls are levelling off from 
the all-time November high. Payrolls 
dropped fractionally in January, the 
second monthly decline, but they were 
12 per cent above the similar 1943 
month. Per capita income is approxi- 
mately 75 per cent above what it was 
in January 1939. 

Although January income payments 
to individuals totalling $12,542,000 
were 7 per cent below December, they 
were 16 per cent above the comparable 
period of last year. The month-to- 
month drop reflected the usual Decem- 
ber to January declines in farm income 
and dividend and interest disburse- 
ments. The seasonally-adjusted U. S. 
Department of Commerce index (1935- 
1939 = 100) increased to 227.5 in Jan- 
uary from 224.8 a month earlier, due 
in part to the rise in military income 
and in payments to dependents of mili- 
tary personnel. 


War Contract Awards—A rela- 
tively greater expansion in manufactur- 
ing and trade activity has occurred 
during the past few months in the 
country’s interior regions, while opera- 
tions in coastal areas have remained 
fairly even. The increase in the vol- 
ume of war supply and facility contract 
awards in central industrial areas has 
been one of the underlying factors. 
The December to January gain in the 
cumulative totals (a fairly sound guide) 
ranged from 5 to 32 per cent as follows: 
Baltimore 5 per cent, Dallas and Flint 
10 per cent, St. Louis 22 per cent, and 
Denver 32 per cent. In the industrial 
areas Birmingham, Mobile, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and San Diego 
small decreases occurred. 

Total contracts awarded from June 
1940 through January 1944 were valued 
at $182,668,344,000, with a rise of $4,608, 


608,000 during January. 


The information on regional trade activity is based upon 
comments of business men, gathered and weighed by local 
Dun & BrapstreEET offices. More detailed data are avail- 
able in Dun’s Statisticat Review. Payroll, employment, 
and farm income figures are from Government sources. 
Barometers used are adjusted for seasonal variation; month- 
ly average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 100. 
Adjusted and unadjusted barometers may be obtained in 
advance of publication by arrangements with the editors 
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Trade—Retail volume was well 
maintained at a high level during Feb- 
ruary and early March. Although vol- 
ume fell a littke——approximately 2 to 5 
per cent—under the abnormally hectic 
period of last year, it was about one- 
tenth higher than the 1942 level. In- 
complete lines—especially cotton and 
metal products—helped to hold down 
volume to some extent. Retailers are 
operating on a more cautious basis, 
with sales volume of apparel lines drop- 
ping off from 5 to 10 per cent from last 
year’s level. While ready-to-wear lines 
are moderately active, women’s apparel 
stores are registering larger percentage 
declines than department stores. In- 
creases were recorded for some soft 
goods, especially furs and cosmetics, 
while declines centered in durable 
_goods lines where merchandise short- 
ages exist. 

Increased volume of sales of non- 
durables has resulted in some with- 
drawals on existing stocks. In all lines 
department store stocks at the end of 
January were about 4 per cent below 
the similar 1943 period; inventories of 
all retailers declined 10 per cent but 
were 15 per cent above the comparable 
1939 level. 


Prices—The substantial increases in 
some market prices in February and 
early March pushed the wholesale com- 
modity price curve upward after it re- 
mained relatively flat for seven months. 
The most dramatic jump in the weekly 
index of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of goo commodities 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 
The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 
1944 1943 1944 
Mar. 21..$4.04 Mar. 23..$4.11 High $4.04 Mar. 21 
Mar. 14.. 4.03 Mar. 16.. 4.09 Low 3.99 Jan. 4 
Mar. 7.. 4.03 Mar. 9.. 4.09 1943 
Feb. 29.. 4.02 Mar. 2.. 4.07. High $4.12 May 18 
Feb. 22.. 4.03 Feb. 23.. 4.06 Low 4.00 Dec. 21 


DatLy WHOLESALE PrIcE INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 


Week 


Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 

Mar. 25.. 173.12 173.05 172.96 173.07 173.11 173.08 
Mar. 18.. 172.91 172.64 172.85 172.07 172.00 cess 
Mar. 31.. 172.25 172.49 172.58 172.63 172.70 172.74 
Mar, 4++ 172.27 172.08 172.20 172.29 172.09 172.23 
Feb. 26.. 172.37 Holid’y 172.39 172.49 172.48 172.41 

1944 1943 1942 
High 173.12 Mar. 20 173.30 Oct. 15 166.02 Dec. 30 


Low 170.77 Jan. 4 166.61 Jan. 2 151.54 Jan. 2 


BuitpInc PermMir VaL_urs—215 CITIES 


of 








Geographical ———F ebruary——_,, ij 
Divisions: 1044 1943 Change 
New England....... $1,323,628 $1,465,403 — 9.7 
Middle Atlantic..... 5,478,189 9,439,130 — 42.0 
South Atlantic...... 2,468,829 2,242,260 + 10.1 
Batt CON ccccses 10,028,977 6,768,769 -+ 48.2 
South Central. ..... 3,224,108 3,446,889 — 6.5 
West Central....... 1,652,505 1,453,529 + 13.7 
MOURTAM cccccccess 1,065 ,386 176,157. +504.8 
Pacis + occvesccess 14,998,406 3,644,699 311-5 
Fees We Secicievs cscs $40,240,118 $28,636,836 -+ 40.5 
New York City..... $3,231,420 $5,356,969 — 39-7 
Outside N. Y. C.... $37,008,698 $23,279,867 + 59.0 
APRLEL tees 
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Fire caused by flammable liquids 
comes quickly, unexpectedly. Then 
any moment a devastating confla- 
gration might spread through the 
plant ... unless ample protection 
has been provided. 


FIRE-FOG offers such protection. 
This newest of “Automatic’s” Sys- 
tems does three things and does 
them automatically and amazingly 
well: It blankets . . . it isolates... 
it quenches. Millions of tiny par- 
ticles of water—forming a mist-like 


spray—cloak and choke the flames, 
“island” and cool the fire, extin- 


guish the blaze! 


Many months ago “Automatic’s” 
engineers started working on FIRE- 
FOG. Thousands of dollars were 
spent in designing, experimenting 
and perfecting. Today FIRE-FOG 
is ready for fire guard duty, and 
when necessary will go into action 
with a speed that is seemingly 
miraculous. Best of all, it does 
quickly the job it was designed to 
do—quench flammable liquid fires! 


Want more information? Ask to have an “Automatic” 
Engineer drop in to see you. There’s no obligation. 








AUTOMATIC; 


* IT BLANKETS 
* IT ISOLATES 
* IT QUENCHES 





FiRE/FOG 








“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA + YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


# OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * * *® 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 






































save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |%toaccounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LL BROWN 
LENGER PAPERS 


*L L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 


100% New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’S FINE 


85° New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50°. New Cotto Fibres 
* Permanent Papers 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS. 


Des 


x 








occurred in the last week in February 
when it reached 103.6 per cent of the 
1926 average. The index for February 
was estimated at 103.5, 1 per cent above 
February 1943 and 28 per cent higher 
than the comparable period in 1941. 
The most marked increases in prices 
during early March were in livestock, 
some fruits and vegetables, wheat, and 
cottons. Prices of industrial com- 
modities remained generally steady. 
The cost of living in February con- 
tinued downward for the second con- 
secutive month to 123.7, as measured by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index (1935-1939 = 100). The 
February index was 0.3 per cent below 
January, which stood at 124.1, and was 
2 per cent above the 121.0 of February 


1943- 


Finance—Total bank credit by the 
middle of March had expanded only 
slightly above what it was in the mid- 
dle of the previous month, an expan- 
sion confined mostly to earning assets. 
Commercial loans, totalling $6,396,000,- 
000 for the second week of March, were 
$369,000,000 above the comparable pe- 
riod of last year when loans were de- 
clining, but were $50,000,000 below a 
month earlier. The draw on V and 
VT loans was absorbed by liquidation 
of other borrowings. Demand deposits 
(adjusted) continue to move upward 
amounting to $33,441,000,000 in the 
second week of March, $1,056,000,000 
over the same period in 1943 and $1,932,- 
000,000 over a month earlier. War ex- 
penditures in February totalled $7,518,- 
000,000, with a record daily rate of 
$259,000,000 for the 29-day month. The 
February figure was only 0.3 per cent 
below the November peak. 

Trading in stocks during February 
was the lowest since October 1943; vol- 


Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 





February 













va /o 

1944 1943 Change 
EN ee 1,451,175 1,250,743 +16.0 
Philadelphia ....... 2,542,000 2,262,000 +12.4 
eer 270,924 213,337 +27.0 
a 1,037,599 897,116 +15.7 
Cleveland ......... 842,231 707,236 +19.1 
Ee 454,939 390,668 +16.5 
Baltimore . . 605,561 524,638 +15.4 
Richmond 309,083 261,821 +18.1 
Atlanta ..... 599,800 457,800 +31.0 
New Orleans. aE 404,978 295,777 +36.9 
RCRD: 5 60s 506660 1,998,932 1,639,654 +21.9 
SEP 1,522,554 1,275,353 +19.4 
ag: 8) 722,218 505,728 +21.2 
BMBISVIIS 2c cc vcsce 290,015 276,171 + 5.0 
Minneapolis ....... 553,602 426,553 +29.8 
Kansas City. ....... 775,701 699,553 +10.9 
SOME inc 66s cwaess s 315,835 250,350 +26.2 
EERO OOCT 226,920 188,601 +20.3 
Ue cass see eo 461,946 362,606 +27.4 
OEE 403,025 324,187 +24.3 
San Francisco....... 1,109,686 887,819 +25.0 
Portland, Ore....... 317,068 270,206 +17.3 
NE. ci veesse yee 360,719 331,613 + 8.8 
Total 23 Cities...... 17,576,511 14,789,620 +18.8 
DY ROEM ckcvesccas 22,301,488 17,169,426 +29.9 
Total 24 Cities...... 39,877,909 31,959,046 +24.8 
Daily Average...... 1,733,826 1,452,684 +19.4 
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ASK US TO CALL 
So important do executives con- 
sider the uses of A-PE-CO that 
they ask us to call. A-PE-CO does 
warrant executive attention. It 
affords a private means of quickly 
photo-copying confidential papers. 
Its uses are so numerous that top 
executives want to be sure 
all departments will make 





x 












& full use of A-PE-CO. 
PHOTOCOPIES 
Mang has 





A-PE-CO A : 
‘PEL Aor 
ex PHOTO-COPIER ; 
00 A-PE-CO photo- 
sy $ 55% F copies direct from 
~ anything written, 
printed, drawn or 
photographed — 
. letters, legal docu- 
/ ments, blueprints, 
receipts, graphs, 
. tracings, financial 
-. data, shop orders— 
- up to 18” x 22”. 
| A-PE-CO photo- 
copies are perma- 
nent, error proof, 
and legally accept- 
able. Thousands in 
use byindustry, Gov- 
ernment and engi- 
neers. climinate steno-copying, 
tracing, proofreading and mistakes. 


No Camera — No Film — Easy to Use 
Any office boy or girl quickly be- 
comes expert. Use A-PE-CO on 
any table. Low cost per copy. Low- 
est investment. Immediate delivery. 
Get this new business habit. Write 
for folder of A-PE-CO uses in all 
departments of your business. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A-44, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 

In Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 
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N London’s old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
American bank cameinto being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 
Blitz this office, one of the three London 
branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then extending to hard-pressed Britain. 
Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 
there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 
our ‘armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 
mercial bank. Thousands of families through- 
out the United States are being cheered by 


flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 

This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 

Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 
tion in London helps the men overseas keep 
their ties with their families at home. Berkeley 
Square has a new chapter to add to the many 
events its stately Georgian houses have seen 33: 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—Aain Office, 6 Lombard Street) Branches, 51 Berkeley Square, Bush House, Aldwych 
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use V-MAI L 


An ordinary letter can’t move 
faster than the slow cargo ship that 
carriesit...and shipssometimes take 
months to reach their destination. 
V-Mail flies, goes farther in two 
hours than a surface ship in a day. 
V-Mail is photographed, hundreds 
of letters on a film—thousands of 
films go on one plane! If a plane is 
lost, a new film is sent; if a ship is 
lost, your letter is lost too. 

At the processing point nearest 
destination, reproductions of your 
letter are made, sealed, delivered— 
private and personal, still newsy, 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1571 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





APPY NEW YEAR- 


sounds April fool-ish .. . 


when the greeting is three months late! . . . Letters 

sent by ordinary mail to servicemen overseas can come so 
late they only emphasize the gap between family, friends 
and the old life. ..If people at home would only... 





V---— MAIL 

















fresh from home. The government 
maintains this special fast service 
because quick delivery of letters to 
servicemen abroad means so much. 

You can get V-Mail forms at all 
stationery, drug, department or 5 
& 10 cent stores. Or we will send 
a sample packet of six forms with 
our compliments. Address. . . 
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ume, however, went over the million- 
share mark in two sessions. Most 
activity was in railroad stocks and 
bonds, while industrials lagged. In 
mid-March trading in the stock market 
was the heaviest since last November. 
All three daily averages—industrial, 
railroads, and utilities—hit new 1944 


highs. 


Failures—There was a slight in- 
crease in the number of business fail- 
ures in February over January, but it 
was probably of no great significance; 
in general failures by any measurement 
continue at an all-time low. The num- 
ber of small failures continued to drop, 
but medium-sized and large failures 
were somewhat more numerous than 
in recent months and potential losses 
were relatively high. 

The situation in manufacturing and 
retailing was unchanged—the month’s 
small increase occurring principally in 
service and construction lines. Geo- 
graphically, the mild upturn was ap- 
parent only in the Chicago, Kansas 
City, and West Coast areas, and for the 
most part occurred in the large cities. 


THE Fatture Recorp 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Per Cent 
1944 1944 1943 Change 


NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 132 120 422 — 69 
NuMBER BY Size oF Dest 
Under $5,000......... 45 50 222 — 80 
$5,000-$25,000 ....... 66 53 166 — 60 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 15 14 31 — 52 
$100,000 and over..... 6 3 3 +100 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CurreNT LIABILITIES..... $3,108 $1,708 $4,163 — 25 
Tota LIABILITIES....... $6,132 $1,708 $4,213 + 45 


FarLures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


-Number— -Liabilities— 


















(Current liabilities in Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. 

thousands of dollars) 1944 1943 1944 1943 
MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. _ $3 146 2,925 3,591 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... I 5 984 275 
Food and Kindred Products 5 23 69 664 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 4 25 4! 331 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 13 20 572 267 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 5 23 51 605 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 2 6 33 78 
Leather, Leather Products.. I 4 10 149 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 3 5 85 49 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 4 4 67 237 
Machinery ..ccccccscscocece 16 10 671 602 
Transportation Equipment.. 2 4 200 96 
Miscellaneous ...cccccccces 8 17 142 238 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ....s00 23 _ 65 330 701 
Food and Farm Products... 12 30 113 353 
Apparel ..ccccccveseccesves I 6 5 35 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 4 6 154 39 
Miscellaneous .....ccccccee 6 23 58 274 
Reta TRAVE . cicccccvsces 99 _522 695 3,582 
Food and Liquor......see0+ 25 148 206 655 
General Merchandise....... 3 19 12 112 
Apparel and Accessories.... 12 56 59 435 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 3 22 22 233 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 5 26 28 17 
Automotive Group......... 6 40 53 190 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 30 86127 237 —s:11,173 
Drug Stores. ...cccoccccece 4 41 20 273 
Miscellaneous ..ccccccccccs I 43 58 336 
CONSTRUCTION .eccccccccee . 32 gI 392 1,077 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE .....+. 35 _56 _ 474 727 
Highway Transportation... 10 14 248 295 
Misc. Public Services......+ 2 * 73 
SROUNE a6 sptnvtcvasccctves I 21 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 4 21 78 250 
UINGETIBRELS oc ccccccséccce 3 4 17 32 
Other Personal Services..... 10 6 62 19 
Business, Repair Services... 8 8 69 37 
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The easiest thing in the world to waste is paper 


Paper has become a critical material. Our government 
asks everyone to conserve it. Business always has been 
notoriously careless of paper—now, under wartime 
acceleration, paper work is heavier than ever and waste 
has grown proportionately. 


There is a practical way for business to reduce con- 
sumption of paper, to eliminate waste, and at the same 
time benefit by simplifying many office operations so 
that time is saved, labor lightened, errors reduced, and 
office output speeded up. 


This may be done—is being done—in many govern- 
ment departments, at military depots, and in many 
varied businesses by a revolutionary wartime develop- 
ment—the Multilith Systemat. The Systemat carries 
constant information printed in reproducing ink. Vari- 
able data necessary to complete the document is com- 
piled and typed or handwritten in. The entire form then 
becomes a master sheet which, placed on a Multilith 
Duplicator, produces a dozen or hundreds of accurate, 


permanent, black-on-white facsimiles—every one an 
original. The Systemat produces purchase orders, job 
sheets, shipping documents, tally and packing slips— 
almost every type of form that carries repetitive data. 


Learn how Multilith Systemats can serve you by let- 
ting a Multigraph man explain how Systemats work. 
Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used by U. S. 
military forces. Of course, their requirements take 
precedence over civilian demands. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland. Sales agencies 
with service and iy departments in principal 


cities of the world. 
Ge Id, 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


TAAQE-MARK MEE 


Maltigraph, Multilith and Systemat are Reg. T. M. of 
Add a Beenl Cc 4 














i Pa 
Multilith Systemats Save Paper by— 


1, Reducing Stationery Inventories 

2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 

3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 

4. Permitting Consolidation of Several 
Forms into a Single Form 


5. Avoiding Wasteful ‘‘Over-Runs” 

6. Maintaining Legibility 

7. Preventing “Copying” Errors 

8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 

9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks 
10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 








xP BEL w+ eee 
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Si time for overburdened post 

offices and avoid confusion by 

giving your mailroom personnel these 

new Postal Rates, effective March 26. 

@ FIRST CLASS LOCAL MAIL—Old rate 
of 2c per ounce increased to 3c. 

e@ AIR MAWL—Old rate of 6c per ounce 
increased to 8c. (Rate to and from 
overseas members of the Armed 
Forces is unchanged.) 

@ PARCEL POST AND OTHER FOURTH 
CLASS MAIL—Old rates increased 
3%, or 1c, whichever is greater. 

@ MONEY ORDERS, C.O.D., REGISTERED 
and INSURED MAIL—Fees increased. 


Now in Effect 





Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Postal Seale 


COMPLETE RATE CHART AVAILABLE 
A detailed schedule of new rates, 
suitable for your mailroom wall, is 
available without charge—phone our 
nearest office or write us direct. 

It is important that your mailroom 
gets this new information—also that 
your postal and parcel post scales 


have corrected charts—for the mail- 
room is “the heart of every office” 


upon which all departments depend. 
Plan now for an up-to-date, post- 


war mailroom with modern, mail- 
handling equipment—a ComMEnciaL 


Conrrots specialist will help you. 


SY 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 
Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC. 


Rochester 2, N. Y.—Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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BASIC ELEMENT 
IN DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 11) 


fears. It is one freedom that a socialis- 
tic super-state cannot provide but on the 
other hand, is one that government can 
destroy. The freedom to achieve is at 
the base of our independence. It is 
both a quality of the character of the 
American people and a state of mind 
that is vigorous and virile. Without 
that freedom, our democratic institu- 
tions cannot survive. If freedom to 
achieve for the individual should perish 
in the hands of state socialism, most of 
our other freedoms would disappear 
also. 

But quickly let us ask ourselves free- 
dom for whom? Is freedom oppor- 
tunity and freedom to achieve only for 
men and women who, by the chance 
of birth, inheritance, shrewdness, or 
good fortune, are the elect of our social 
and economic order? Does freedom to 
achieve mean the unrestrained privi- 
lege of the strong and the powerful to 
profit at the expense of the weak and 
the impotent? Or does it mean an 
opportunity for the weak to become 
strong, for men to rise from any depths 
to any heights, if they have the capacity, 
the energy, and the determination to 
grow? ‘The answer is obvious. Free- 
dom to achieve is a basic universal right 
under the democratic concept that ex- 
tends from the bottom to the top in the 
social and economic order. It beckons 
the youth at the lowest social stratum 
who has the courage, the initiative, and 
the ability to fight his way up. It is the 
right of the worker at the bench, on 
the farm, or in the office. It is never 
a special privilege solely for the for- 
tunate few. 

What are the barriers to such free- 
dom? They are two-fold. On the one 
hand, the barrier may be that of selfish- 
ness and greed on the part of the pow- 
erful, whether of management or of 
money, individuals or organizations, 
holding advantage, or monopoly. The 
other barrier may be government domi- 
nation and control through regimenta- 
tion or socialization. In the past, there 
has been too much of the one and now 
we have too much of the other. 

If we sincerely believe that the free- 


dom of the individual to achieve is a 
basic freedom of our American demo- 
cratic way of Jife, we must recognize 
that government has an obligation to 


protect that freedom for the individual 
against the greed of others, but in do- 
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to its 340,498 employes, 


U.S. STEEL REPORTS 


its 222,602 stockholders, and to the public 








U.S. Steel’s employes averaged 340,498 in 1943. They established in 1943 an 
all-time ingot production record. 100,000 men and women of U. S. Steel are 
in the armed forces. To replace these employes, and to meet manpower require- 
ments, nearly 125,000 employes have been trained by U. S. Steel. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 demobilized servicemen have been re-employed. 
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Dollars in Millions 
What we received 1943 1942 
for products and services sold ...... $ 1,977 $ 1,863 








What we did with the money 


Wages, salaries, socialsecurity,andpensions $913 $ 783 




















Taxes—Federal, state and local. ..... 130 201 
Products and services bought from others . 707 649 
Wear and usage of facilities ....... 134 128 
Estimated additiona) costs caused by war . 24 25 
Interest an indebtedness... 40ers 6 6 }) 
Dividends on cumulative preferred stock . 25 25 
Dividends on common stock ....... 35 35 
Carried forward for future needs ..... 3 11 








Total . .$ 1,977 $ 1,863 ‘ 























WHO GOT WHAT 


Dollars in Millions 
1943 1941] 


Change 
since 194] 





Received from customers . $ 1,977 . $ 1,622 
Disposed of for:— 


+ 22% 


EMPLOYES........ 913... 628 + 45% 
FOB easeseccess TP. — 23% 
PRODUCTS & 

SERVICES BOUGHT . 707 .. . 580 + 22% 
OTHER COSTS ...... 164... 130 + 271% 


DIVIDENDS ........ 60... 60 none 
FUTURE NEEDS ..... Pee Oe — 94% 





ingot Production (Net Tons) 1943 30,540,427 1941 28,963,018 





U. S. Steel’s 222,602 stockholders would fill three Yankee Stadiums. 


For this army of owners, U. S. Steel earned in 1943 the smallest return on in- 
vestment (3. 97%) i in any year of large production, Rising costs in 1943, pushing 





st price Ited in lower net earnings and therefore in lower 
taxes. There were 33 million less for future needs than in 1942 ($53 million 


less than in 1941), despite a substantial increase in receipts in 1943. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY ond CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
CARNEGIE-ILUINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
OOCK COMPANY + H.C. FRICK COKE COMPANY - GENEVA STEEL COMPANY » MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Oll WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - QUIVER IRON 
MINING COMPANY + PITTSBURGH LIMESTONE CORPORATION + TENNESSEE 
COAL, IRON AND RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION- 

UNITED STATES COAL AND COKE COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL suPPLY 


COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY » VIRGINIA BRIOGE COMPANY 



























































Bill just meant to be funny, but the 
Old Man didn’t take it that way. After 
all the nightwork and pressure, Bill 
looked like a close candidate for a 
casket. And head accountants like Bill 
didn’t bounce out of every business 
college. With taxes, group insurance, 
war bonds, hospitalization fees, and 
union dues making every paycheck a 
jigsaw puzzle, the payrolls were bad 
enough. But in paying off Mr. Whiskers 
every ninety days... filing Victory taxes 
and Social Security for thirteen weeks, 
with extra overtime, shift changes and 
workerturnover...and balancing gross 
payrolls for the period— Bill pretty 
near blew his top... 


So THE NEXT week a McBee man 
came around and went into a huddle 
with Bill. Later on, he came back with 
some suggestions that made Bill’s eyes 


Mee 
ice ete 
nt i 




















“Ef thas is Laxes, 
gimme Death...’ 


> = 





pop. A little savvy, specially designed 
Keysort cards and Waxspot forms that 
eliminate copying . . . made the odd 
amount due to Uncle Sam on each 
paycheck a simple adding machine 
chore at the end of the quarter. Bill 
says he believes in Santy Claus again 
. -- Big Admission for an accountant! 

McBee methods simplify, speed 
up and short-cut records and reports 
...are easy to understand, usable by 
ordinary office people and require no 
special skill, machinery or expensive 
installation. Custom fitted to your owit 
business, McBee methods save time, 
work, worry, usually reduce clerical 
expense ...are invaluable in these days 
of office personnel shortage. If you 
want faster business information, you 
want to see a McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
= 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.... Offices in principal cities 
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| ing so, it must not itself take away the 
freedom of all. 


Our task, as citizens in a democracy, 
is to help steer a course that will pro- 
tect the rights of the individual to eco- 
nomic opportunity against any unfair 
practices of the private enterprise sys- 
tem, and, at the same time, ward off the 
dead hand of a socialistic super-state. 

For many people, freedom to achieve 
means an opportunity to have a job. It 
is generally agreed that the one prime 
essential in the post-war period is jobs. 
A job does not mean raking leaves or 
selling apples. Nor does it mean em- 
ployment at wages below the cost of 
living. It does not mean compulsory 
labor on government projects under a 
dictatorial challenge to work or starve. 
It does not mean the denial of oppor- 
tunity to go into business for oneself 
with a reasonable chance to produce 
a fair income. 


Freedom to Achieve Defined 


What a job means in the American 
sense is an opportunity to fulfill oneself, 
to compete and to excel, to perfect a 
skill. It means the right to create and 
to produce. It means the right to ac- 
quire and to save and to invest the sav- 





ings according to one’s own judgment, 
even to the point of risking the loss of 
all. It means an opportunity to operate 
a business in fair competition, with pro- 
tection against the forces of monopoly 
and power with the cruel disadvantages 
they impose. It means a minimum of 
government control and dictation and 
freedom from competition of govern- 
ment itself under the impossible condi- 


| tions created by the use of the taxpayer’s 


funds. It means freedom to achieve. 

It should be perfectly clear that there 
is no possibility of a state-planned and 
administered economy which will give 
the American people the full right to 
enjoy the freedom of opportunity to 
achieve. For the government to as- 
sume all the risk means that it will, at 
the same time, remove all opportunity. 

There is, and should be, a definite 


| social responsibility of government to 





provide for the handicapped and the 
helpless and to protect the weak. Such 
objective is the highest expression of 
civilization which man has thus far 
achieved. At the same time, such so- 
cial programs cost money and must 
be paid for. To live in a bankrupt 
state means to lose all of the benefits 
of social organization. This is the 
fundamental reason why “made” work 
is a fallacy and why State subsidies de- 
stroy rather than encourage. Wealth 
must be created in order to be used, 
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Machine Power Can Increase 





Have you tapped this great source of 


MACHINE POWER? 





the Man Power and tion, subtraction and individual totals 
of amounts entered in any number of 


Woman Power in your Accounting Department columns from one to thirty, with or 


Increasing man power and woman 
power—per hour—is simply a matter 
of saving seconds in performing every 


accounting operation. 


There are machines in the lines of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
which can save those precious seconds 
for you on every one of your account- 
ing operations. 

Speed, simplicity and accuracy, and at 
the lowest possible cost, are the basic 
advantages which you gain through 
the use of Underwood, Elliott Fisher, 
and Sundstrand Accounting Machines. 


In meeting any problem, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher representatives are not 
confined to inflexible methods; nor 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy wf. ” awarded for the 
production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order. «« 
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without simultaneous cross-computa- 
: , tion of one, two or more balances. 
are they restricted to the adaptations 


of only one type of equipment, Whatever your individual require- 


; ; ments may be, Underwood Elliott 
With a variety of models and features Plalione ‘teen beadhe the readin’ ind:tie 
fi -_ a eg ines ic equipment with which to speed your 

isher provides a flexible choice production and lower your accounting 


—unique in the accounting machine —osts—the best method and the right 
field—each model in day-to-day serv- equipment 


ice in many thousands of organizations 


throughout the world A call to your local Underwood Elliott 


Fisher office will bring you, without 
Your forms may be large or small; obligation, interesting information on 
printed on paper or card stock; =— how Underwood Elliott Fisher mach- 
pared in original only, or with copies ne power can materially increase the 
that are alike or different in size or production of your present man power 








shap - and woman power. 

Your records may require writing only, er, ee 

without computing; computing, with Ctidiendiaet tameein Wail secttidaamdieaniil 
or without typed descriptions; addi- subject to War Production Board authorisation, 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division + One Park Avenue, New York 16, W. Y. 
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you may be glad you 
looked into this 


Quick Source of New 
Working Capital 


S reconversion...or renegotia- 
tion...creates new demands 
for cash, what will you do if your 
working capital is all tied up in 
inventory, work in process and 
accounts receivable? You should 
know now . . . and the most prac- 
tical and profitable answer may 
lie in Commercial Credit’s new 
and broader financing services. 








TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 


or buy out 
Partners 


**Capital Sources”’ is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 
—to purchase other companies 
—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 
—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 
—toexpand oradequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of **Capital Sources,”’ 
drop a line to Department 64. 











In fact, it seems certain that 
“tas the war spigot shuts off” 
more companies than ever before 
will use such readily adaptable 
services as outs... rather than 
less flexible forms of financing 
which might restrict management 
or prove burdensome later. 


By releasing capital tied up in 
your accounts receivable, inven- 
tory and fixed assets, Commercial 
Credit provides thousands or mil- 
lions for any purpose... quickly, 
economically and without inter- 
ference with management. Under 
our receivables plan your custo- 
mers are not notified... and 4 
special feature permits you to limit 
your liability. 


In short, these Commercial 
Credit services are entirely confi- 
dential ...can be shaped to fit 
your specific needs... and involve 
only one fixed principle: Money 
advanced must earn enough to pa 
a profit to the borrower, as we 
as pay for its reasonable cost. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional funds... for 
current operation, taxes or recon- 
version... let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco es Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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and if used faster than it is created, 
bankruptcy eventually follows. 

Let those who hold that the state 
must finance all kinds of social security, 
employment, and expansion‘remember 
that the government itself has no 
money. It can get money only through 
taxation and borrowing. Taxation has 
its limit and is now already approach- 
ing the point where certain forms of 
taxation discourage rather than release 
the energies of production. Govern- 
ment borrowing, which is a charge 
against future production, necessarily 
reaches large proportions in wartime. 
An indefinite continuation of a policy 
of deficit financing in peacetime can 
end only in some form of repudiation 
of the debt by inflation or otherwise. 
To further multiply the assumption by 
government of the financial responsi- 
bility for state benefits, subsidies, and 
uneconomic enterprise is to court the 
dictator and to invite bankruptcy. 

The multiplication of power and con- 
trol and its concentration, whether in 
government or in private enterprise, 
is the enemy of the freedom to achieve 
for the people of this nation. They 
have long revolted against the tyranny 
of monopoly and are now beginning to 
revolt against the shackles of the grow- 
ing super-state. 


Freedoms Weighed 


There is no doubt that a totalitarian 
state can produce, conserve, and em- 
ploy wealth. Russia has proved this 
beyond question. The price is the sub- 
servience of the entire population to 
the end of the state. In Russia, a citizen 
must work. Furthermore, he must 
work when and where he is told, he 
must do what he is told and take what 
compensation he is given. He has a 
high degree of security but his oppor- 
tunity for economic freedom is denied. 
It is significant that the principal change 
made in the Russian system has been 
to increase somewhat the freedom of 
workers to achieve. 

I think it is highly probable that the 
people of this country could have a 
higher degree of freedom from want 
at the hands of an authoritarian gov- 
ernment if they were willing to sur- 
render other freedoms including the 
freedom for personal achievement. But, 
this would destroy democratic life as 
we have known it for 168 years. 

The test of the freedom to achieve in 
this country will be determined by the 
opportunities for the development of 
small business. Some people may 
dramatize the spirit of America as rep- 
resented by giant corporations and 
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*Let’s See—Where Did We Put That Jones Shipment?” 


Poor Witherspoon! Finding a needle in a haystack is 
easy, compared with his job! 

With the proper records, he’d locate that part in 
jig time. For, in any plant—or business—records help 
management keep tab on every order, every item, in 
every stage of its progress. 

That’s why thousands of businesses, in these days 
of higher wages and scarce help, use Uarco records— 
tool orders, tracer forms, production and material 
requisitions, work orders, inspection reports—to keep 
the work moving in an orderly, routinized way. 

Uarco has developed ways to make every business 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


UARCO 


& 2 Bik. 4668 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS TYPEWRITTEN 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


operation faster, more efficient, more accurate, through 
the use of better records, whether you use handwritten 
(autographic register) records or continuous type- 
written forms. 

It may be that you have a special record problem. 
Uarco representatives will gladly consuit with you in 
order to devise new and better time-saving forms. Put 
Uarco’s years of experience to work for you in achiev- 
ing new and important economies. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 


CORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Too much is happening too fast for Man- 
agement to risk being short of facts at its 
fingertips. What facts? Those that enable you 
to place and keep materials and parts inven- 
tories on an even keel—to direct job assign- 
ments for the best utilization of manpower— 
to avoid the pitfalls of Government contract 
termination—and be ready with a sales pro- 
gram geared to new marketing opportunities. 


A big order? True. . 
«ty >? 
Fact- Power 


Putting the FACTS 
where they belong 


. but well within the 
of Kardex Visible Record 
Systems of Administrative Control. With its 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal, the ““seeing 
eye of business’, Kardex is presenting cur- 
rent factual information in graphic form to 
leaders in every field of industry. Kardex 
reveals danger spots defore trouble arises, 
pointing out the time and the place for ad- 





ministrative action. Kardex means the con- 
trol that only facts-at-your-fingertips can pro- 
vide. Operating economies are as high as 50%. 


& 


FOR EXECUTIVES: A remarkable new 74-page 


book featuring in color 136 case studies of “‘ Fact- 
. available on individual request 
from our nearest Branch Office. Ask for your copy 
of ‘‘Graph-A-Matic Management Control’’. 


Power’’ at work. . 





COPYRIGHT, 1944 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 
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endless production lines; but if we are 
to discover the soul of America, we will 
find it among the millions of workers 
on farms, in offices, and in shops across 
this broad land, in the villages and the 
towns as well as in the cities, who are 
boldly and courageously carrying on 
their own small enterprises. Among 
them you will find that pioneering 
spirit that breathes the freedom to 
achieve. There you will find the true 
joys of personal accomplishment and 
the satisfaction of hewing out an inde- 
pendent way of life. There you will 
find the determination to preserve the 
freedom of enterprise for themselves, 
for their children, and for the nation. 


The Plight of Small Business 


There is, and has been for several 
years, a creeping paralysis which is de- 
stroying the opportunities for the de- 
velopment of small business in this 
nation. The result has been a hue and 
cry for something to be done for little 
business. Unfortunately, most of the 
suggested remedies are worse than the 
malady. The answer is not in gov- 
ernment loans or government capital. 
Such financing destroys the indepen- 
dence and vitality of little business. 
Government guaranteed loans deaden 
the sense of responsibility for achieve- 
ment. What little business will need 
most in the post-war period is a chance 
to risk and a chance to profit—with 
protection against monopoly and the 
crushing power of bigness as well as 
freedom from too much government 
control, dictation, and uneconomic 
taxation. 

The worker, whether in industry, in 
agriculture, or in commerce, whether 
organized or not, has no less interest 
in the preservation of the freedom to 
achieve than has money and capital. 
All have a common interest in enlarg- 
ing that freedom and preserving it. It 
is a co-partnership that must stand or 
fall together. Their common enemy 
is an authoritarian super-state under 
which the freedom of all will perish. 

We must either preserve freedom of 
achievement for the individual and 
small enterprise which so perfectly 
represents him or we shall take the 
route of the cartel, the monopoly, and 
the giant organization for production 
and distribution, or we shall accept the 
totalitarian principle and surrender 
ourselves to the autocratic state. The 
decision may not be net. There will 
be overlapping. But the trend will 
have to be established and we are not 
far from the time of choice. 

The prime responsibility in this task 
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Realism...now and after the war 


HEAR a great deal these days about postwar 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 
In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, Whi i i i 

filed with the New York State Insurance Sissies 7 - Say. maceenivoninn —— <i 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 

OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 

Policy R Requi a ee ea , 995,431. 

nd menvatrphan oge hg hosed Fe Se att aaa ieaaeeed They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
interest, is required to assure payment of all won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 


future policy benefits. 
Policyholders’Funds .......46-. 255,604,009.54 
Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyhoiders. . . 105,674,814.00 


toward this end. 


They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 








Set aside f t in 1944 to those policy- bad; i i 
t side pF gap in 1944 to policy — ad; that eee: times come, many people will 
Other Policy Obligations . . ..... - 52,027,949.91 sainslepncriaaat an 
Claii i f tl , imated i * 
po ee SH oat pone oteeated y They know that they, like everyone else, are grow 
advance, etc. ang older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
Tanee Duo or Reormed Oe CO. 20,523,324.00 and that in accordance with the immutable laws of 
d . $. eqe *. . 
a ee ene ee nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 
Reserve forinvestments . . . . - + + > 62,347,000.00 Knowi : say - 
appa tye sory a owing these things, some 30 million people in- 
ee wae sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . - + = - 23,495,304.45 of protection against these uncertainties of life through 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . . « « « « $6,057,267,833.57 some 29 billion dollars of life insurance. 
ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
National Government Securities. . . . . . $2,353,375,600.15 the individuals i ir famili 
U. S. Government. . . $2,181,141,867.14 thrift = eerenes and Soe thale ilies, the 
Gceaitentmemethe . « 172,233,733.01 hr of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 
OtherBonds . . . . - + + «++. « + 2,028,916,055.62 lizing character during the postwar period. 
S- © Beate ant NOpaletpel pec acacaniaiatan This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Canadian Provincial and 

Municipal. . . «+ « 89,749,717.58 
Railroad . . 2. © «© « 547,354,089.75 
Public Utilities . . . - 829,416,829.35 


Hee =——Ssepn sm nn Metropolitan Life 
87,370,538.01 
Insurance Company 


ee oe 6. #8 to et ee mk. ee ere 
All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loans on RealEstate... . 924,476,078.57 
F ze 4 


a ae 87,981,134.22 
Se 836,494,944.35 (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


LoansonPolicies .. + + + + + + + « 408,746,108.58 Frederick H. Ecker, 
— to policyholders on the security of their CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
policies. Leroy A. Li 
y A. Lincoln, 
Real Estate Owned . ae er 366,977,963.12 PRESIDENT 


Includes $59,821,102.96 real estate under con- 
tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 1 MapIson AvENvE, New York 10, N. ¥. 


Projects and real estate for Company use. 
Gites sc ww tees ye eR 
OtherAssets . . 


Premiums due and deferred, 
due and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 9 $6,463,803,551.59 


Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 
divided into 
Special Surplus Funds. . . » eo © «© © + « » $_14,525,000.00 Gentlemen: 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) .. .- +++ + 392,010,718.02 

These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a Please send me a copy of your annual report | 
— against possible unfavorable experience due to war or other con- to policyholders: “Servin g in the War—Build- | 

itions. ‘ se 

NOTE: — Assets carried at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are ing for the Peace. 
deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or 
regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of exchange. Name Bs ae 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS 





135,436,989.06 
158,504,218.48 


interest and rents 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
I Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Life insurance in Force, End of 1943. . . . . $29,180,396,994.00 Street and Number. 
Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1943. . 2,305,262,410.00 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 .. —«-554,873,243.55 City ee 
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An IMPORTANT SIGN of the TIMES 





a: T 
WAREHOUSE 


More than fifty leading industrials 
recently expressed their willingness 


to cooperate with scientists of the, 


medical school of a leading uni- 
versity who for a year have been 
conducting research along physio- 
logical lines. In expressing willing- 
ness to supply information on the 
practical aspects of Verd-A-Ray, 
nearly all voiced praise for the 
product. Medical journals have ac- 
cepted for early publication scien- 
tific papers proving glare reduction, 
relief from eyestrain and improved 
visual acuity where this lamp is 
used in place of ordinary’ lamps. 





»LARE - IMPROVES ACUITY- RELIEVES. STRAIN 


AVE ELECTR RP TOLEL 


Answers All ‘Locker Problems”’ 
Space-saving modates 12 c ft ‘ 


Sanitary—keeps wrag 
Available Now—Pf 






PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, o1 double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “in press’ and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each em- 
ployee with a spaced 
coat hanger, a hat 
shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid 
all-wood and tem- 
pered pressed wood 
construction. 





wererrrry 
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Write for 
Catalog 
Sheet showin 
PETERSO 

Checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


The most complete line of mod- 
ern wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1819 N. WOLCOTT AVE. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


























is with the thinking leadership of this 
nation, the so-called middle classes. 
Unless they give true direction to the 
course of our national life, democratic 
government, as we know it, will die. 
Some people think it is already dying 
in this country. But when it does pass 
out, we may be sure that the middle 
class will die with it. 

Leadership in America should be the 
most productive and the most fruitful 
of any nation in the world. There is 
greater opportunity here for leadership 
to spring from the masses of the people. 
They enjoy opportunities of education 
and advancement—social, political, and 
economic—as nowhere else in the 
world. We have the greatest reservoir 
of leadership to be found. We possess 
the most productive and stimulating 
social and economic order of any na- 
tion of any time. 

Our natural resources and geography 
provide a base for the highest degree 
of social and economic well being. Our 
people are imbued with the conscious- 
ness of the power, the dignity, and the 
rights of the individual as are no other 
people. Every factor for success is 
present, save one. That factor is the 
threatening failure of honest, unselfish, 
virtuous leadership. 


An Essential: Sound Leadership 


Without virtue, leadership in a de- 
mocracy will itself destroy democracy. 
Business leadership which springs from 
greed and selfishness will wreck the 
system of private enterprise. Educa- 
tional leadership which shuts out the 
light of truth no matter what it reveals, 
and denies freedom of the mind, pulls 
down its own temple of enlightenment. 
Labor leadership which is imbued with 
the lust for power, and sacrifices the 
common good on the altar of class ad- 
vantage, betrays the cause it professes 
to serve. 

Political leadership which uses public 
office for personal advantage and profit 
at the expense of public welfare de- 
stroys confidence in government and 
in democratic institutions. Banking 
leadership, to the extent that it forgets 
its responsibility of service to the com- 
mon welfare, hastens the end of private 
capital. Religious leadership which re- 
frains from a vigorous interpretation 
of the social responsibility of man loses 
its grip on the hearts of men. 

Does leadership in America today 
honestly seek a post-war life for this 
nation based on the freedom of democ- 
racy? Will men forget their preju- 
dices, temper their greed for wealth 
and power, rise above their littleness 
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SURVEYS 


POST WAR MARKETING 
INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


REPRESENTATIVE 
COSTS 


PROFIT TRENDS 


Our nationwide facili- 
ties are available for 
fact-finding assign- 
ments in the various 
fields of manufacture 
and trade. May we 
discuss your indi- 


vidual problems? 


Marketing & Research 
Division 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


The Mercantile Agency 
290 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIO’ 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 
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IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 








P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 


AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 
and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George’s St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 
underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 


DURBAN, S. A. 
ASHTON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 


hardware. 

BPITISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

I[AROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear and electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 
Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 1146), General engineering sundries, 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), Indent and 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADV. PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), All types 
advertising specialties. 

CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 
builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 


siery, face tissues, etc. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. Member Johannesburg Chamber of 
Commerce and American Manufacturers Representatives Association. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 








D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT CO., 38 W. 
32nd St.), Fancy goods, foodstuffs, glassware, haberdashery, hardware, 
kitchenware, textiles, toys. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers’ 
requisites. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY., LTD., (B 3543), Foodstuffs, cotton and art silk 
piece goods, towels, shirtings, knitted men's and women’s underwear, 
fabrics. 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. : 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., ESTAB. 1908 (B 5438) and at Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Cape Town. All types of piece goods, towels, soft furnishings, 
cotton and synthetic yarns. : 

MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 


H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 


maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. : ; 

REUNERT & LENZ. LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 

C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every British or 
French Territory in Africa, India, Palestine and Middle East, 
Factory representatives, import and export agents representing 
leading British, American, Canadian manufactureres. 

SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 


coats, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Tobacconists’ ware, confectionery and gro- 
ceries, general merchandise. ~ 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 
and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 

PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment. 
EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise. 





































































More war goods from fewer man- 
hours is one of America’s most 
urgent needs today! Every hour 
saved here is another step toward 
victory. 

One major fire—or a small fire 
that results in crippling damage by 
the extinguishing medium—can cut 
the flow of vital war goods to a 
trickle over night. Such fires may 
halt or slow down production on a 
dozen different types of essential 
fighting tools . . . waste precious 
man-hours and critical materials. 

Cardox Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems provide distinctive advantages 
in protecting production against 
these war-prolonging fires. They 
smother the fire and “cool out” 
combustibles through timed mass 
discharges of pounds or tons of CO, 
. .. with no damage by the extin- 
guishing medium. Consequently, 
when fire strikes, men and machines 
are usually back in production 
quickly. Losses of vital materials are 
reduced to a minimum. 

Industries guarding War- Winning 
Production with engineered Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Systems include 


FIRE PROTECTION 


by Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 


leading manufacturers of Airplanes, 
Airplane Parts, Armor Plate, Avia- 
tion Carburetors, Aviation Engines, 
Cold Strip Steel, Electric Power, 
Engine Parts, Forgings, Motor Fuel, 
Plastics, Processed Fabric, Rubber 
Products, Solvents, Tanks, Tank 
Engines. 


Today, the facilities of Cardox 
are concentrated on two activities: 
(1) Providing fire protection for 
War-Winning Production: (2) 
Applying the technological knowl- 
edge gained here to help industrial, 
municipal, state and national fire 
fighting organizations perfect plans 
to increase the efficiency of fire 
protection both today and after 
the war. 


If more information would help— 
in solving your fire protection prob- 
lems of today or tomorrow—write 
on your company letterhead for 
Bulletin 11103. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York e Washington 
Detroit @ Cleveland @ Atlanta ¢ Pittsburgh 
San Francisco a Los Angeles © = Seattle 
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NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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and yield their selfishness in a cour- 
ageous attempt to create the most satis- 
fying basis for our national life? Are 
we willing to pay the price? 

The time has now come when the 
common sense and spirit of fair play 
of the American people should separate 
the sound from the unsound, the right 
from the wrong, and the fair from the 
unfair in our social and economic struc- 
ture, and plot a national program on 
the principles involved rather than 
upon personal interest and prejudice. 
It is time to think in terms of national 
welfare rather than of individual 
advantage. 


Today’s Tasks 


It is not only a time to think but to 
act. Individual business men should ex- 
amine their operations, their policies, 
their methods and make constructive 
programs and plans for the future. 
Leadership in community life through 
Chambers of Commerce, and other 
community organizations should lose 
no time in making surveys of employ- 
ment possibilities, of expansion pro- 
grams, of civic needs, and of industrial 
opportunities. On a national basis, 
commercial banking, investment bank- 
ing, and all of our credit machinery 
should be made ready for the en- 
larged task that lies ahead, of financ- 
ing a progressive and expanded na- 
tional economy. 

Business and industrial leaders should 
make ready plans and programs that 
will provide useful and satisfying em- 
ployment to all who are able and will- 
ing to work. Government officials and 
private citizens as well should tackle 
the gigantic task of simplifying gov- 
ernmental machinery, streamlining its 
operations, and making of government 
a servant of society and trimming away 
the extraneous growth whereby gov- 
ernment becomes the master of us all. 
We should no longer delay a major 
operation on our uneconomic tax sys- 
tem, which paralyses and retards prog- 
gress rather than stimulates it. 

This is an heroic age in which we 
live. On the battlefronts our men are 
giving their all. Much of their sacrifice 
will be in vain unless we at home, with 
the same spirit of sacrifice, of courage 
and of determined effort, come to grips 
with the problems of national life. Our 
task is to shape the course of this na- 
tion to the end that for ourselves, and 
for our boys who come back, and for 
the generations yet unborn, America 
will continue to be the land of oppor- 
tunity and the home of the freedoms 
we want. 
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Wartime Report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


SUMMARY OF 97th ANNUAL REPORT which was mailed to 
stockholders at the end of February. Operating revenues increased 
$141,298,532 over 1942. Operating expenses increased $109,369,984. 
Taxes increased $55,826,689, or 44.8% over the previous year. Net 
income was $85,418,484, a decrease of $16,050,309. 
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THE YEAR 1943 


The war continued to dominate the ever 
increasing transportation effort. While perform- 
ance was highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of meeting every demand of the war emergency, 
it could not of necessity be wholly adequate 
from the standpoint of the character of the ser- 
vice performed, particularly the passenger ser- 
vice. Nevertheless, considering the abnormal 











them along the same unfortunate path as at the 
close of the last war, when the railroads had to 
borrow large sums of money and go into debt 
to revamp their properties. 

Today, while the railroads are doing the 
largest business in their history, it would be 
advantageous not only to them, but also to the 
public at large and to railroad employes as a 











Taken as a whole—taxes—the Company’s 
chief burden, amounted to 18.4 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the equiva- 
lent of 27.4% upon the Capital Stock, or $13.72 
per share, an increase of $4.24 per share over 
1942. 


conditions that prevailed throughout the year, 
the results as a whole can be viewed as a 
creditable achievement. 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The ability of the railroads to handle this 
record volume of traffic was due to further im- 
provements in facilities and operating methods; 
to splendid cooperation between the railroads, 
the shippers and employes, the Army and 
Navy, and other agencies of Government, and 
to the continued helpful attitude of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


TAXES 


Sound public policy not only justifies but 
should require the accumulation by the railroads 
of large post-war reserves to meet post-war 
changes in transportation practices and methods, 
but the tax policy of the Government is heading 


whole, if the tax laws were amended so as to 
permit the creation now of the reserves needed 
for post-war rehabilitation, with resulting greater 
employment in the post-war period. 


THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the continued efficiency and loyalty of the 
employes, which made possible the handling of 
a volume of traffic exceeding that of any year in 
the history of the Company. 

44,448 employes of the System have entered 
the Armed Forces, serving in every part of the 
world, of whom 123 have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Many thousands of new employes have had 
to be trained to take their places, including 
21,730 women who are now in the railroad service. 

Never were the demands upon the employes 
so great; never have they met the burden more 
efficiently and more courageously. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 
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OPERATING RBESULTS 
Recent wage increases, together with vaca- 
1943 Comparison with 1942 tions with pay, based on present force, are 
Operating Revenues . . . . «. « « « + « + $979,773,155 I $141,298,532 estimated to increase the expenses of the Com- 
Operating Expenses . . . . . ~. «~~ + + 663,510,711 I 109,369,984 aay by approximately $45,000,000 annually. 
Wee Revenue... «6 2 oe te ee te ee © | |6ROGZ ATA I 31,928,548 
WMGGES ic. ess ° Cie gee el at atke 180,405,491 I 55,826,689 
Railway Onerniag ‘accuse ‘are c oe © « 135,856,953 D = 23,898,141 REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 
Hire of Equipment and Joint Facility Neate: dca 8,310,542 D 6,166,208 IN HANDS OF PUBLIC 
Net Railway Operating Income . . - 127,546,411 Ds 17,731,933 FIVE YEAR ee (1939-1943) $124,000,000 
Non-Operating Income, chiefly dividends and 0 
interest on securities owned . 42,503,518 I 1,406,637 
GrossIncome .. . ae ots 170,049,929 D 16,325,296 res] 
Fixed Charges, chiefly seats paid to heneinl roads, 
and interest on the Company’s debt. 84,631,445 D 274,987 
Wet Incomé. 6 6 6G ks 85,418,484 D_ 16,050,309 
Appropriations to Sinking ind Other Reade etc. 1,924,119 D 794,112 
Retirement of matured Debt—Penna. R. R. Co. . 17,311,000 D_ 13,069,000 
(Does not include $28,425,431 of matured debt eeeuel) 
of leased lines retired) 
Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) . ans 32,919,385 
Transferred to credit of Profitand Loss... . 33,263,980 D 2,187,197 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Serving the Nation 









































During the last five years, there has been a 
net reduction of $124,000,000 in the debt of 
the System in the hands of the public, 
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THE NEW 1944 EDITION 
OF THE DARTNELL 


INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


A complete practical guide to em- 
ployee relations methods, policies, and 
practices. Ten thousand companies 
bought the first edition. Now the new 
1944 enlarged revised edition is ready. 
It brings you the latest facts on every 
aspect of employee relations based on 
case studies in hundreds of plants. 


Fully illustrated, quoting company 
names, written in factual report style, 
this Handbook is indispensable to the 
executive in your company responsible 
for industrial and labor relations. 


1200 Pages - 5 by 8 Inches 
Leatherette . Indexed 


Profit-Shariag 
Training Methods 
Upgrading Plans 
Music at Work 
Credit Unions 
Grievances 

Labor Disputes 
Meeting Films 
Induction Plans 
‘Turnover Rates 
Safety Programs 
Attitude Surveys 
Aptitude Tests 
Multiple Shifts 
House Organs 
Recreation Plans 
Morale-Building 
Employee Reports 
Wage Stabilization 


Labor Supply 

Labor Contracts 
Suggestion Systems 
Vacation Policies 
Nutrition Programs 
Dept. Organization 
Women in Industry 
Job Qualifications 
Employment Records 
Plant “Open House” 
Labor-Management 
Production Drives 
Plant Lunchrooms 


PRICE 


$7.50 


A DARTNELL BUSINESS BOOK 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4664 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Send on approval a copy of the 
1944 Dartnell INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS HANDBOOK. Your bill 
for $7.50 will be okayed or book re- 
turned in ten days. Bill company. 
2 per cent added to Illinois orders. 


Name. 





Position 
Company 
Street 











City State.............. 

0 If $7.50 check attached we will 
imprint your name in gold on 
your Handbook. 

















REHABILITATING 
A SICK WORLD 


(Continued from page 14) 


will there be depression?” Our im- 
mediate fears are for the period right 
after the guns stop firing, the period 
of industrial reorganization when we 
shall be converting from a war to a 
peace economy. Our plant capacity has 
been greatly expanded; we shall be con- 
fronted with the problem of “economic 
demobilization”; and the employment 
situation will be complicated further 
by the return of some eight to ten mil- 
lion persons in the armed forces. Will 
there be work for all? 

Much of the answer depends, of 
course, on the manner in which we 
convert war production to production 
for peace. But no matter how wisely 
we do it, there is bound to be shock. 
Foreign relief and rehabilitation can 
provide one of the cushions for that 
shock, the more especially as the goods 
required abroad will be of the very sort 
toward whose production we shall be 
tending. 

In industry, for instance, there is 
apt to be considerable let-down. The 
United States has built up stocks of 
various special materials greatly needed 
in the conduct of the war. If we per- 
mit these stocks to flood the market 
after the war, the effect may be serious 
for business. Relief provides a natural 
answer to the problem. The needs of 
the destitute peoples of Europe and 
Asia easily will absorb the surplus 
stocks and will, furthermore, stimu- 
late the resumption of regular pro- 
duction. 

But it is the period beyond that 
evokes our deepest concern. We sur- 
mise that for some time at least our 
forces of production will be kept busy. 
The long pent-up wants of the Ameri- 
can and Central and South American 
people will seek fulfillment. Our fac- 
tories will be running full time turning 
out automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, bathroom equipment, elec- 
trical goods, and the thousand and one 
other items that have been denied us 
during the war. But what when the 
momentum of the demand has ex- 
pended itself? 

Then we shall look to Europe and 
Asia for customers. But will a Europe 
and Asia wallowing in misery be 
able to buy our goods? To be able 
to buy they must first of all be able 
to work and to produce articles for 
exchange. Thus the health and wel- 
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Heres HELP jo, 
Draft- Drained 
Research Staffs 


In these times, it isn’t easy to carry 
on chemical research programs when 
so many trained chemists are being 
called to the colors. Many companies 
faced with this problem, who realize 


that research must go on, are taking 
advantage of the services of Edwal 


in carrying out their development 
plans. Edwal’s chemical engineers 


have had broad experience in many 
diversified fields. Their qualifications 


to serve your company are explained 
in the interesting brochure No. 21-R, 


entitled, “How the Independent 
Chemist Can Help You.” Write 


for your copy now. 


The EDWAL 
Latoratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 


The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 


The Chicago Grophie Arts Association 





ONE-HAND TACKERS 


Tack Plywood in Airplane 
Construction and do other 
War-Time Tacking Jobs 


WHEREVER glueing, fastening, tacking or 
assembling is done—HANSEN one-hand 
TACKERS are a real asset in speeding 
production. Rat-a-tat they go—shooting 
Tacks or Tackpoints fast as you grip. 

These handy, speedy, portable units are in- 
dispensable in airplane construction with ply- 
wood — Ordnance, Navy, Machine Tool and 
Building fields. They save materials, time and 
labor. Why not investigate? 


eS Ask for War Folder 31-T 
A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO A 


Sell it 8 x 
with 5 
1000 lots. No order too small or large. 
Postcards,2c. We photograph everything. 
Super special: 30x40 giant blowups, s.iounted 


on heavy board, $2.45 each in lots of ten. 
Write for free samples, price list D. 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., No. 19 BRyant 9-8482 
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ROTARY FILES 










—When Time, Space and Man- 
power are Essential Savings 


Ce, a, 





Hundreds of great corporations have turned to 
Cardineer as the most efficient means of handling 
records. Built on the wheel principle it houses 
6000 cards within easy reach of the operator. In 
many concerns it has stepped up output of find- 
ing, posting and reference work as much as two 
and three times over old methods. Portable 
—compact—speedy, Cardineer aids production by 
releasing workers for other essential jobs. Ready 
now for immediate delivery. Comes in five models. 










CARDINEER 


Canton 2, Obio 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
ore free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
Inventories (1, Costs 0, Payroll and Personnel (1), 
Plant ond Equipment 1), Purchases C), Production 


DIEBOLD 


TRA-DEX 
. . F 


Write for full information, 
DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
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BECAUSE chlorine (bleaching agent) is vital to war, 
papers made from anything but 100% rags are 
losing color and brightness. 
Anniversary Bond — made only from plentiful, new 
all-rag cuttings — continues bright, clear, crisp and 
rmanent...as ever, the most distinguished sheet 
nown to the paper making art. Long, strong cotton 
fibres weld themselves into a sheet of strength and 
character, with outstanding opaqueness in any weight. 
Expensive? ...hardly! You spend dollars of 
time on what you write — you need spend 
only %¢ more to make it right. 


Fox River PAPER CORPORATION 
402 South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. 
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FREE Comparison Kit 
Visual proof, with sam- 
ples, that all-rag An- 
niversary Bond is the 
paper for you to sign— 
printed, lithographed or 
engraved, Please request 
on business letterhead, 


767 ANNIVERSARY BOND 







THE BEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 1S MADE FROM’ RAGS 
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fare of the peoples of Europe and Asia, 
and their capacity for production be- 
comes a matter of direct interest for us. 
If we want the trade of Europe and 
Asia, we must make it possible for 
them to buy from us. There can be 
no possibility of lasting trade with 
people who cannot produce. 

There is another thing. In the last 
quarter century we have paid a big 
price to learn some basic matters. One 
of them is that America cannot pros- 
per alone. The earth has shrunk to 
very small space. Communication is 
a matter of minutes and seconds, where 
oceans are spanned in a few hours. In- 
ternational trade, furthermore, has suc- 
ceeded in making a unit of the whole 
world. Even if we would, we cannot 
separate ourselves from the major ills 
of other countries. The depression 
showed us that. We thought we should 
escape it, that we could go on being 
prosperous while Europe was under- 
going a crisis; we were merely deceived 
by a time lag. 





Toward World Prosperity 


We could not escape sharing Europe’s 
fate in the thirties, nor can we escape 
sharing it in the post-war era. If the 
areas our armies liberate should have to 
endure prolonged unemployment, in- 
flation, and other consequences of eco- 
nomic disorganization—and without 
our help this is inevitable—our own 
economy will be profoundly shaken. 
We cannot escape it. We can no more 
shelter Americans from the conse- 
quences of unemployment, inflation, 
and disorder abroad than we can shelter 
ourselves from the devastating epi- 
demics of disease that threaten to be 
born in the confusion of social and 
economic upheaval. It thus becomes 
a matter of double importance to us 
to help the people in liberated areas get 
back on their feet. 

How far does UNRRA expect to go 
in the matter of rehabilitation? 

UNRRA does not expect to recon- - 
struct the devastated lands; this the 
peoples of those lands must do—and 
want to do—themselves. UNRRA can 
only give them a start in the direction 
of rehabilitation, can do only those 
things without which recovery would 
be impossible. The objective is to help 
the liberated people to their feet so that 
they can help themselves and end the 
need for relief. UNRRA can provide 
seed and fertilizer and necessary farm 
implements so that crops may be grown 
locally. It can rehabilitate public utili- 
ties and services, so far as they can be 
repaired and restored to meet imme- 
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diate, basic needs, affording such essen- 
tials as light, water, power, transporta- 
tion, and communications. 

It can bring in necessary materials 
and machines and spare parts for essen- 
tial relief industries, such as those which 
provide shelter, clothing, and medical 
supplies. It can supply expert person- 
nel, such as technicians, engineers, and 
physicians. It can help re-establish the 
social services, such as hospitals, labora- 
tories, dispensaries, mother and child 
clinics, and so on, that the ravages of 
disease may be checked and epidemics 
prevented. Human beings have amaz- 
ing resilience. The fact that they have 
been able to survive at all under the 
inhuman conditions of occupation is 
proof of that. In an atmosphere of 
hope and with the prospect of lasting 
peace it will not be long before the 
hardworking peoples of Europe and 
Asia will have struggled up out of 
their night. 

The continued progress of Allied 
troops in every theater of war leads 
to the expectation that the oppor- 
tunity to help the people in the occu- 
pied countries is not far off. When 
liberation comes, that help, so urgently 
needed, must be quickly and efficiently 
given. The policies for UNRRA al- 
ready are established. The next step 
will be to carry them into forceful ac- 
tion—to meet to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, consistent with the active prose- 
cution of the war to its victorious 
conclusion, the elemental wants of all 
the people who have suffered so much 
at the brutal hands of the enemy. Mil- 
lions of freedom-loving people the 
world over look to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion with fervent hope. UNRRA must 
not fail them. 
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eeeand more than 490 branches of 
this bank to serve you. Present and 
post-war business opportunities in California 
command the interest of bankers and execu- 
tives throughout the country. In the develop- 
ment of their interests in this market many of 
these men are finding that the unique state- 
wide service of Bank of America offers 
numerous advantages. Inquiries receive 


prompt attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 

DEPOSITS . . . 3,498,153,209.87 

RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California's statewide bank 


Bank of Am erica 


NATIOMAL enV ING. ASSOCIA 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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Welcome! You can 


say that again 


There just is no other way to service hot cof- 
fee to your workers indoors, outdoors, day 
shift or night shift, that will match the low 
cost efficiency of hot coffee service with “Aer- 
VoiD” Vacuum Insulated Coffee Carriers. 


And is hot coffee appreciated by factory work- 
ers? You wouldn’t ask the question if you 
had ever tried it. Just stop and reflect that it 
takes 91,300,000,000 cups of coffee per year, 
according to official figures, to satisfy Amer- 
ica’s coffee-craving, and you have the answer. 
No other beverage can point to such a pro- 
nounced public preferenee. 

No, the “pin-up” girf in our plant fs not Betty 
Grable, not Rosalind Russell, not Deanna Dur- 
bin, but the girl in the immaculate white 
uniform that shows up mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon with a delicious cup of hot coffee 
for everybody ... office and shop. Hundreds 
of industrial War plants already have “‘Aer- 
VoiD” hot coffee service combating fatigue- 
fag in their workers. Cold days emphasize the 
need for this low-cost morale-builder. 


Write for price list No. 130 
FOOD SERVICE & CONSERVATION DEPT. 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
25 S. HOYNE AVE. - CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


“AerVoiD" 
VACUUM INSULATED CARRIERS 
FOR STORING, TRANSPORTING 


AND SERVING HOT COFFEE 





EMOTION 


Way must political dis- 


cussion be so emotional? Even 
when those discussing agree com- 
pletely in their viewpoint, there is 
often an undercurrent which ap- 
pears in the form of competition 
to see who can use the strongest 
language. And when there is dis- 
agreement, it seems inevitable that 
voices rise until it resembles a hog- 


calling contest. 


Strong feeling hasits place. Plato, 
Burke, and Lincoln all were men 
of conviction, but they never tried 
to convince by shouting or name- 
calling. Emotion may well appear 
after the problem has been thought 
through, but it is too often allowed 
to substitute for the thinking proc- 
ess itself. It has its place in bring- 
ing about the right result, but no 
place in determining what that right 


result actually is. 


The illumination industry has 
long had as one of its goals the 
production of light without heat. 
That should be a goal of each citi- 


zen in contributing to our political 


life. 
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The Morton Suggestion System 
puts a completely organized, pro- 
fessional service on the job for 
you. A background of 15 years’ 
experience in more than 10,000 
installations has taught Morton 
much more than any single oper- 
ator can learn about suggestion 
systems. 

Morton succeeds—even where 
‘‘*homemade”’ systems fail — be- 
cause workers like to use this 
impartial system. Morton users 
gain access to ideas worth literally 
millions of dollars every year. 

The cost to each Morton client 
is low because of the volume in 
which the material is produced. 
Operation is simple too—Morton 
provides the complete program 
for you. 

Ic costs you nothing to get 
complete details about Morton 
Suggestion Systems. Send for this 
important information today. 


Cabinets like chis 
are parce of che 
complete Morton 
System. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 























